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MAGAZINE OF THE CHURCH ADD HER PEOPLE, 





Religion on Stamps 


Stamps are mirrors of history. They reflect every human 
endeavor that has contributed to the progress of mankind. 
In vivid color they portray our religious background. In stamp 
collecting one finds a hobby that offers fun and knowledge 
and can be enjoyed by the entire family. Below is a selection 
of popular sets with a religious motif that can start you off 
on a lifetime of pleasure. 





AUSTRIA VATICAN CITY 
Religious Art, set of 10. _ B5¢ Pope Pius XII Coronation, 4........ 50¢ 
Madonna and Child... =.= si«w«w«isss ss 204 Council of Trent, set of 14...... =. «. «~460¢ 
Roman Churches and Pope Pius 
ne O32 | aaa i. e295 
BELGIUM Holy Year, setof 8  ............ $1.20 
“Descent From the Cross” and Palatine Guard, set of 3... _.. 95¢ 
other Rubens Paintings, set of 8 __ $5.95 Assumption of Virgin Mary, 2... 70¢ 
Churches, set of 6 sit . $2.75 Pope Pius X, set of 4. - $1.20 
A Monk's Life, set of 12... $1.25 Council of Chalcedon, set of 5 $1.35 
Statues of St. Martin, 10 .. 60¢ 
GREECE VATICAN CITY PACKETS 
St. Paul’s Visit, set of 4... ssi i‘«‘i«‘ (nj $3.50 100 OMerent amps... $3.25 
pian eer se... ............ 20¢ oe ae ak aes 
HUNGARY SPECIAL RELIGIOUS PACKET 
Virgin Mary, set of 3............ 50¢ 16 colorful stamos from 5 countries and a 
Our Lady of Loreto, set of 4... ssi. 65¢ post card from Vatican City showing Pope 
oo SE ea A a eae ee gat nO ge $2.35 
ITALY 
St. Catherine, set of 6... =<. ««... $1.70 
St. Benedict, set of 7... .—«di«i«#i§(w.N . 90¢ 
COMPLETE VATICAN CITY 
COLLECTION 
LUXEMBURG This specially prepared collection 
Basilica, set of 6 =i (a‘(‘(‘(i‘(aié‘(;t;w:;: $2.35 contains all the stamps issued by 
Echternach Abbey, set of 6. $4.75 Valienn City ap 00 Pabsonry, 1984 
All are unused and mounted on 
PORTUGUESE COLONIES beautifully colored and designed 
Our Lady of Fatima, set of 8... $1.95 pages in a gold stamped 3-ring 
binder. Buy it for yourself; Give it 
enane as a gift. It will be a lifetime joy. 
Catacombs Restoration, showing Pope $128.75 
oe . * $3.40 














Available at These Leading Stamp Departments 


Marshall Field & Co. Jordan Marsh Company Rich‘s Kaufmann‘s 
Collector's Stamps & Coins Stamp & Coin Dept. Stamp & Coin Dept. Stamp & Coin Dept. 
Chicago 90, Illinois Boston, Mass. Atlanta 2, Georgia Pittsburgh, Penna. 


GIMBELS FAMOUS STAMP DEPARTMENTS 
33rd Street at Broadway Ninth at Market Streets West Wisconsin Ave. 
New York 1, New York Philadelphia 5, Penna. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Write to any of the above stores for free Stamp News 
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@ In Italy, where the Communist Party is well or- 
ganized and brilliantly led, a hopeful Christian 
counter-offensive is under way. In Giacomo Cardinal 
Lercaro of Bologna (page 9) and Mayor Giorgio La 
Pira of Florence (page 16) Christianity and de- 
mocracy have two leaders to whom the West can look 
with hope. Six years ago the cardinal was a parish 
priest in Genoa, widely known and loved among the 
poor of that city, but nationally unheard of. First as 
Archbishop of Ravenna and, since 1952, as Archbishop 
of Bologna, he has organized a many-sided offensive 
which the Communists, though publicly ignoring 
it, cannot discredit. The city administration led by 
the cardinal’s friend, Mayor La Pira, has shown 
Florentines that it is not only the Communists who 
are interested in social reform. The cardinal’s cam- 
paign and that of the mayor have two things in com- 
mon, both of which might be considered keystones 
in Christian social action. First, the personal lives of 
both are firmly grounded in the spiritual; secondly, 
their Christian social theories assume genuine popular 
appeal because both men apply them in immediate, 
personal ways. The cardinal, when he visits a: factory 
in his archdiocese, does so not as a visiting dignitary 
escorted by a secretary and the plant manager, but 
as a simple priest who arrives unannounced and walks 
alone through the plant, only his red skull cap indi- 
cating his ecclesiastical rank. La Pira still appears 
every Sunday to hand out bread to the poor at special 
Masses he initiated many years ago in slum districts 
of Florence. If someone, no matter how humble, ap- 
proaches him for a favor, he jots down the request and 
acts on it promptly. 

The photographs of Cardinal Lercaro and his “fly- 
ing priests” are the work of a young German free- 
lance photographer, Max Scheler, whose memorable 
pictures of the canonization of Pope Pius X led off 
our July issue. The letters of Giorgio La Pira were 
translated by Miss Nesta de Robeck of Assisi. 


e@ Sister Jeanne D’Arc, O.P., who wrote this month’s 
article on David (page 37), is a French Dominican 
sister who. has done extensive research on the Old 
Testament. The present article will be followed in our 
November issue by one on Abraham, and in December 
by another throwing new light on a little-understood 
subject, the genealogy of Christ. Sister Jeanne D’Arc 
wrote A plan for a first reading of The Bible for our 
February, 1954, issue. 

Elsewhere in this issue, JUBILEE reports on the 
Christian Family Movement (page 21), visits a group 
of Russian women who live in permanent exile in the 
Holy Land (page 24), introduces an American Cath- 
olic family in the Foreign Service in Munich (page 





A CARDINAL, A MAYOR AND A CONVERT 


28), and takes you to a fascinating stamp exhibit in 
Philadelphia (page 48). The Kirchners’ many activi- 
ties in Munich were photographed by Jacques Lowe 
during a recent European tour. 


@ JUBILEE’s STAFF: Edith Jones has been with JUBILEE 
since November of 1953. In the 9 years since her 
graduation from New York 
City’s Wadleigh High School 
she had done clerical work for 
the Department of Internal 
Revenue and for the Army, 
operated a switchboard for 
the telephone company, and 
walked the corridors of sev- 
eral Manhattan hospitals as a 
nurse’s attendant. She became 
a convert at the age of 11, 
while she was a student in a 
Catholic boarding school, and 
she is, to our knowledge, the 
only member of JUBILEE’s staff for whom her job was 
an answer to a prayer, She “prayed the Magnificat to 
Our Lady to rescue me from my previous job,” and 
two days later a staff worker at Friendship House, 
where Edith had been doing volunteer work on Satur- 
days, told her of an opening here. 

Subscribers, who receive JUBILEE each month neatly 
and correctly addressed, can thank Edith, who cuts 
the mailing plates accurately despite the unearthly 
clatter of the black metal Graphotype and Speedaumat 





Edith Jones 


. Monsters she operates. She is also an amateur artist, 


makes many of her own clothes, and reads widely. 
During breaks and lunch hour, she is an articulate 
disputant on knotty theological questions. 


@ BUSINESS NOTES: Change of address: Please notify 
our subscription department at least six weeks before 
you move so that we will have time to cut new stencils 
for you. We are not able to give you missing issues 
without charge (much as we'd like to) if you do not 
notify us in sufficient time when moving. 

Back numbers: The scarcity of back numbers makes 
them more expensive. The cost for 1953 issues is $1.00 
each, for 1954 issues $.50 each. 

Christmas gift subscriptions: Watch for our big an- 
nouncement in the next issue. We’re offering JUBILEE 
at a special Christmas gift rate which will enable you 
to save money. (JUBILEE, we will add, is a good, 
economical gift, lasts a year, and simplifies your 
Christmas shopping.) In this issue (page 47) we are 
making an announcement about our Executive’s Gift 
Plan, which makes JUBILEE as easy to give to customers 
and clients as the traditional bottle of liquor. 








JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1954 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 





PICTURES TO THE EDITOR 





“We prize the enclosed candid shot 
of Pope Pius XII. It is an 
enlargement of a snapshot taken by 
one of our students as he, Eugenio 
Cardinal Pacelli, was leaving Saint 
Joseph College, West Hartford, 
Conn., on October 13, 1936... . 
Behind Cardinal Pacelli is Chevalier 
Galleazzi, the Cardinal’s travelling 
companion. . .. Just after this 
picture was taken, the [students | 
applauded. Pleased, the Cardinal 
turned to the group before entering 
his car. ‘I have changed my mind,’ 
he said, ‘I will give two holidays 
instead of one.’ (He had given them 
one in the social room at the close 

of the reception.)”—sISTER MARIE 
CELINE, West Hartford, Conn. 





The Pope and a street vendor 


@ As the pictures on this page show, 
JUBILEE’s “Pictures to the Editor” page 
has a wide range of interest and 

subject matter; the determining factor 
in selecting each month’s winners is the 
quality and interest of the photographs. 
We will pay $5 upon publication for each 
picture used. Snapshots, contact 

prints or enlargements may be sent 
(no negatives, please, unless we ask for 
them), and return postage must be enclosed. 


In the Paris “Flea Market,” where a visitor can 
buy anything from a fur coat to a crystal 
chandelier, Marjorie Bonpane of Los Angeles 
made this interesting character study of 

a middle-aged street vendor. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 

3 FREEDOM FESTIVAL, a pageant un- 
der the sponsorship of Auxiliary 
Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, to be 
held in Chicago. This event is in- 
tended as part of a “continuing 
year-round and annual program” 
which will have as its purpose “to 
help the public understand the 
essential characteristics of the 
struggle of Western civilization 
versus Communism.” Contact: 
CYO, 31 E. Congress St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

3-5 CATHOLIC CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL 
AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Portland, 
Oregon. Contact: Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Thomas J. Tobin, 2053 S.W. 6th 
Ave., Portland 1, Oregon. 

4 11TH TERM OF NEWMAN INSTITUTE, 
sponsored by the Associated New- 
man Club Alumni of New York. 
The four courses, which run for 
ten weeks, one night a week, are 
as follows: “Great Novels of the 
Western World,” “Russia and the 
Church,” “Mariology,” and “Heroes 
of the Old Testament—I.” Contact: 
Miss Augusta Down, Registrar, 
Newman Institute, 332 West 23rd 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

5-8 INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF 
KNIGHTS OF MALTA in Rome to 
honor the Blessed Virgin during the 
Marian year. 

8-13. NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CON- 
FERENCE, 32nd annual national 
convention to be held in Daven- 
port, Iowa. Contact: NCRLC, 3801 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

10 12TH ANNUAL RELIGIOUS SERVICE OF 
N. Y. ARCHDIOCESAN UNION OF HOLY 
NAME SOCIETY, at 3 P. M. at the 
Polo Grounds in New York City. 
Service will be presided over by His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man. 

10 OPEN HOUSE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
at Friendship House, St. Peter 
Claver Center, 814 7th St., S. W., 
Washington, D. C.,4to6 P.M. Pur- 
pose: To introduce students to the 
work of Friendship House and to 
the lay apostolate as a whole. 
Speaker: Rev. Charles A. Hart of 
the Philosophy Dept., Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

22-24 NATIONAL EUCHARISTIC MARIAN CON- 
GRESS OF ORIENTAL RITES. Contact: 
National Eucharistic Marian Con- 
gress Committee, 815 No. Franklin 
Street, Philadelphia 23, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

31 NATIONAL CATHOLIC YOUTH WEEK. 
Theme: Youth: America’s Richest 
Heritage. Twenty youth move- 
ments throughout the U.S. coordi- 
nated by the Youth Department of 
NCWC (1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C.) will 
plan events on a diocesan scale. 
Events will stress the necessity of 
strong and sound youth groups. 
(To Nov. 6th.) 

NOVEMBER 

6-10 NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC 
WOMEN, 27th national convention to 
be held at Boston, Mass. For fur- 


OCTOBER, 1954 


ther information contact: Margaret 
Mealey, NCCW, 1312 Massachu- 
setts Avenue N.W., Washington 
5, .DisG. 

7-11 NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC 


CHARITIES convention will be 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa. Contact: 
N.C.C.C., 1346 Connecticut Ave. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

12 MARIAN YEAR PILGRIMAGE: to shrines 
of Our Lady in Ireland, France, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal. Spon- 
sored by St. Michael’s Church, 
Elizabeth, N. J. Travel via TWA, 
$975.00. Contact: Rev. W. C. Heim- 
buch, 52 Smith St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
(To Dec. 5th.) 

12-14 FIRST NEW JERSEY REGIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, for all interested in 
religious education of the young, 
adult religious education, and the 
spread of the Faith. Sessions for 
laity, religious, clergy. Congress 
Headquarters: Berkeley Carteret 
Hotel. General Chairman, Rev. 
Maurice P. Griffin, 139 North War- 
ren Street, Trenton, N. J. 

12-14 27TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. Theme: Regional 
Unity and the Common Good. Con- 
tact: Mrs. Norma Herzfeld, CAIP, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

14 2ND INTERAMERICAN CONGRESS OF 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE, in San Antonio, Texas. 
Theme: Cooperation Between Laity 
and Clergy. His Excellency Mari- 
ano Garriga, Bishop of Corpus 
Christi, will give the blessing to 
the delegates. 

* Major events of Catholic interest will be 

listed without charge each month as a pub- 

lic service. Send complete—and accurate 

—information to JUBILEE’s Events Editor, 

377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 





Reprints available! 


CATHOLICS & U. S. LABOR 


Just off the press—a sixteen-page 
reprint of Catholics & U. S. Labor, 
the text-and-picture report of what 
clergy and laity have done to help 
American labor in its long, hard 
battle for recognition. 





Prices: 


15¢ per single copy 


10¢ per copy in orders of 
50 or more (minimum 


bulk order). 
Write to: 


Reprint Dept. 
JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enclose payment. 








We offer 

an outstanding collection of 
Christ-centered 
Christmas cards 


american—imported 
selected from 
berliner & mcginnis 
conception abbey press 
community arts 
jeanne gouppy 
and others 


for a representative assortment 
of cards and envelopes 
Send this ad with fifty cents to: 


RANCHO SAN YSIDRO 
7109 farralone av. 
canoga park, calif. 


our 7th year - - - dan & rose lucey 


li You need 


but think you can't afford 


$10,000 


More Life 
Insurance 


New York Life has an 
ideal new policy for you! 
Because the minimum amount of this new 
Whole Life policy is $10,000, savings are 
possible which make premiums extremely 
low. Yet it builds up high cash values 

quickly! 

Low premiums, high cash values and 
dividends make this policy unusually at- 
tractive from a new cost viewpoint. It is 
issued to age 70 and may be available, at 
higher rates, to persons who cannot qual- 
ify for standard insurance due to health or 
occupation. Investigate now! 

WRITE ... TELEPHONE... OR VISIT 
MARTIN DORAN 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
60 EAST 42nd ST., N. Y., MU: 2-1668 


1 am interested in more information. 














CHRIST'S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 
THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS 
ESPECIALLY. CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, 
YOU may attain to personal holiness 
and help to save souls by embracing the 
life of a HOSPITALLER BROTHER. 
Write: Director of Vocations 

St. John of God Hospital 

2445 S. Western Ave. 

Los Angeles 18, Calif. 








THE KNOX SUNDAY MISSAL 


With the Mass for Sundays and all 
principal feasts in the translation 
of RONALD KNOX. 








= Full morocco, $5.25. Other bindings 

p———} from $1.25. At your bookstore, or 

se from 

RONALD KwOK |] TEMPLEGATE Box 963, Springfield, Ill. 
Rleesctincnerscsct 








Christmas Cards 


eg 
SK Circular available 
f 


Ph | <~ < — 
Rerliner & Meainnis 
Nevada City, Califormia 








DUNBARTON COLLEGE Four-year col- 
OF HOLY CROSS lege for wom- 


en, conducted 
WASHINGTON 8, D. C. by the Sisters 


of the Holy Cross of Notre Dame, !n- 

diana. 

Fully accredited. Standard Courses. 

Founded 1935. Twenty-acre campus, 

bordering Rock Creek Park, over- 

looking the city of Washington. 
ADDRESS: BOX 517 


SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 








A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theolog) 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ART FOR CHILDREN 
Dear Sirs: Your “Art for Children” [Sep- 
tember] spread was commendable; how- 
ever, I think that in the near future you 
should include a layout on “Art for Adults” 
whose tastes are more often than not less 
sophisticated than that of children. Talk- 
ing about sophistication, must you follow 
the misnomers of art historians who call 
the German Memling’s Flemish style, of 
supreme sophistication, “primitive”? Also, 
although the platework is expensive, how 
about a good, well-registered color repro- 
duction on the house? 

RONALD GASCHKE 

Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Dear Editor: Lets not go overboard on 
the question of “Art for Children” as I 
fear you have done in your September 
issue. I decry as much as anyone the 
“malted milk type” of holy picture, but 
certainly the substitutes you offer would 
frighten rather than edify the normal child. 
And why give us “The Peaceable King- 
dom”? Symbolic yes—but surely for the 
Catholic child there are more inspiring 
settlers and discoverers than William Penn. 
. . . Despite the above, JUBILEE is a 
fine magazine and I never have any left 
over. Keep up the grand work. 
H. P. McNA tty, S. J. 
Chaplain, U. S. Naval Air Station 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Dear JUBILEE: Just a note to add our 
voices to the chorus of praise—what a 
wonderful, well-planned, well-done maga- 
zine! It is one of the few in this country 
really worthy of the Catholic Church. 

But . . . that article in the September 
issue on “Art for Children”!! Whoever 
wrote it doesn’t know kids, though he may 
know his “art.” 

There is a discrepancy in the theory that 
says we can’t have Gothic-style church 
buildings because they were expressions 
of a period spirit that no longer has mean- 
ing for us, and that says at the same 
time we should paper the nursery with 
Byzantine, Flemish or Italian religious 
grotesquerie. 

What is more removed from contem- 
porary life (or from the simplicity of the 
original Gospel setting) than, for example, 
an Annunciation in which the Virgin is 
a pie-faced Florentine artist’s model sitting 
dressed to the teeth with rich robes and 
laces on a marble portico while the Angel, 
looking like Lorenzo de Medici’s pageboy, 
holds up a background of medieval apart- 
ment houses lining a terrazzo street? 

The picture of the Sacred Heart shown 
on p. 16 may be mediocre art and sen- 
timental. But it certainly will not give 
a child a more distorted view of religion 
than the lady on p. 17 who has a plate 
over her head (as my kids might say) 
and is holding a little old man clad in 
a sagging loin cloth. As for those animals 
in the Hicks picture—with their staring 
human eyes they even give me the whim- 
whams. 

One of your letters to the editor com- 
pliments JUBILEE on your freedom from 
“special Enthusiasms.” How true. But 


don’t spoil things by starting to plug 
“Art” for the Catholic “masses.” What 
is much more needed for the religious 
visual education of children is good illus- 
tration, There is so much of this today 
that is good that you might do an article 
on it to wean some of the connoisseurs 
from the museums. 
With every wish for your continued 
deserved success. 
Grecory Kevin Bocue 
San Francisco, California 


Dear JUBILEE Editors: In your Septem- 
ber article on Art for Children you say the 
picture of the Sacred Heart on page 16 is 
sentimental and effete. 

What do you call that picture on page 18 
which shows Christ with His hair neatly 
combed and curled, no blood on Him and 
His hands and feet nailed so unrealisti- 
cally? 

Or how about that Madonna with rickets 
on page 19? She has such strong features 
that I think the artist who painted her 
must have thought she should look like a 
shepherd boy because she was a descend- 
ant of King David. Lorenzetti’s Infant looks 
like Herman Goering at the age of 30, and 
the Madonna looks like Marie De Medici. 

Veneziano’s Infant looks rather like a 
bulldog. Is this beauty? Is this great art? 

The Apostles in the ivory plaque are 
gnomes and Christ has frightened eyes. So 
do the creatures in “The Peaceable King- 
dom” who look as. if they just got word 
that the sky is falling. 

St. Catherine does not look enthusiastic 
about her espousal to Christ who is painted 
as looking like a fir-bolg. 

Is there no compromise between the 
malted-milk type of Christ and this medieval 
or modern nightmare stuff? 

M. SMITH 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


Dear Sir: God be praised that somebody 
has at last gone after the artistic abomina- 
tions that appear on the walls of Catholic 
homes and on the countless holy cards on 
sale in the Church-goods stores. But why 
pad along so softly? Why don’t you go 
down. to the nearest Church-goods store, 
buy a hundred or so of those monstrosities, 
and devote an article or two explaining the 
basic principles of great art—or even good 
art—and use these shameful oleographs to 
illustrate how badly these principles have 
been violated by the misguided folk who 
put them out? 
A little iconoclasm of this type would be 

a good shot in the arm for American re- 
ligious art. May God prosper your icono- 
clasts. 

Rorert J. Stowe, S. J. 

Alma College 

Los Gatos, California 


CATHOLICS & U. S. LABOR 

Dear Sir: The omission of any mention 
of the name of the Rev. Charles E. Cough- 
lin in the September article on “Catholics 
and U. S. Labor” is difficult to understand. 
No other person ever did as much to make 
the contents of the Social Encyclicals 
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Makers of 
Christendom 


A new series under 
the general editorship of 
Christopher Dawson 


This series is a collection of 
Christian biographical docu- 
ments from the opening of the 
Christian era to the present 
day. The texts are for the most 
part newly translated: all are 
provided with introductions 
and notes to help the non- 
specialist reader. These first 
volumes are ready: 


THE WESTERN FATHERS 
Edited by F. R. Hoare 


The great saints of the Dark Ages 
who stood out as rallying points 
for the forces of civilization: Sts. 
Martin of Tours, Augustine of 
Hippo, Honoratus of Arles, Ger- 
manus of Auxerre and Ambrose. 
It is a singularly worthwhile expe- 
rience to see these men, not as we 
interpret them, but as their con- 


temporaries saw them. $4.00 
THE ANGLO-SAXON 
MISSIONARIES 
IN GERMANY 


Edited by C. H. Talbot 


The lives of Sts. Willibrord, Boni- 
face, Sturm, Leoba and Lebuin, the 
correspondence of St. Boniface 
(from which we gather that besides 
converting Germany, he ran a one- 
man lending library) and the rec- 
ord of the travels of St. Willibald 
in italy and Palestine. $3.50 


FROM SHEED & WARD'S 


EARLY FALL LIST, 


BORN CATHOLICS 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 
We’re all for convert stories and hope to 
publish many more, but “born” Catholics, 


too, have something to say about the 


eel 


Faith, and here at last they have a chance to say it! The 19 con- 
tributors to this book are all lay people, and they can all write: 
apart from that they are as different as possible. You will find 


their stories quite fascinating reading. 


THE LIE ABOUT 


THE WEST 
by Douglas Jerrold 
A reply to Professor Toynbee’s The 
World and the West. Mr. Jerrold 
gives good reasons for thinking 
Professor Toynbee is far too pes- 
simistic about our civilization; he 
agrees that it needs a doctor but 
believes it is far too soon to start 
sending for the undertaker. $1.75 


BLACK POPES 
by Archbishop Roberts, S.J. 
On authority in the Church, its use 
and how it may be abused; on the 
kind of obedience we owe to it, 
and the kind of obedience we owe 
to no one. All this is related to the 
Fatherhood of God and to the title 
of the book, which is explained 
in the foreword—no room to go 
into it here. $2.50 


| 


LOVE AND 


VIOLENCE 

Edited by Father Bruno 

de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. 
Like Satan, this is a symposium 
from the Etudes Carmelitaines. If 
love and violence seem curious 
subjects for a theologian, a psy- 
chologist, a doctor, art and literary 
critics to discuss, reflect on how 
many of the world’s problems arise 
from the terrors of violence with- 
out love and the helplessness of 
love without violence. Illus. $4.00 


$3.50 


ST. BRIGID OF 


IRELAND 


by Alice Curtayne 
St. Brigid was one of the healthiest 
of saints, and one of the most 
unmistakably Irish. She “had a 
way with her” as they say, and 
could manage kings, robbers and 
little wild foxes—and make them 
like it. You will find her delightful 
company. $2.00 


ST. VINCENT 


FERRER 
by Henri Gheon 
A reprint of Gheon’s life of the 
14th century Dominican who was 
the greatest wonder-worker the 
Church has yet seen (no, we haven't 
forgotten anybody) and who count- 


ed conversions by the thousand. 
$2.50 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF G. K. CHESTERTON 


When this first appeared we called 
it ‘one of the most glorious books 
of the century,” and so it is. It is 
also the nearest thing possible to 
spending a week in Chesterton’s 
home. ius. $3.75 


GOD AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL 
Edited by Fr. Cuthbert, O.F.M.Cap. 
This originally appeared in the 
1920’s—a collection of essays in- 
tended to make the Faith intelli- 
gible to non-Catholics. The contrib- 
utors were a group of young men, 
then almost unknown, but clready 
at the top of their writing form: 
Ronald Knox, Christopher Dawson, 
Martin D’Arcy, S.J., E. 1. Watkin 
and C. C. Martindale, S.J. $3.00 


All these are ready—order them from any bookstore 


For more about these books, our whole fall list, new and reprinted book reviews, extracts from books to 
come and illustrations by Jean Charlot (who did the decorations on this page), see Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to Juliet MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD 
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“A Study in 
Divine Grace” 


. Pru Cry To- 
morrow Miss Roth 
tells her story with 
such brutal candor 
and humility that 
even the most 
righteous puritan 
must get some glimpse of why there is 
great rejoicing in heaven when one who 
was lost in found again . 

“The most amazing part is her conver- 
sion to the Catholic faith, which came 
after she had stopped drinking and was 
fighting the battle of her life. A radio 
sermon about the Blessed Virgin aroused 
her interest in the Church, and she was 
later fortunate in finding two wonder- 
fully sympathetic priests who nurtured 
the seed. Indeed, the Lillian Roth story 
might well be subtitled ‘A Study in 
Divine Grace.’ 

“As she herself says, grace is the only 
explanation for the corneback she has 
made as a human being from the pit of 
despair and degradation into which she 
had fallen. Her book is a song of grace— 
and a tribute as well to the human 
patience, kindness, forgiveness and sym- 
pathy of many of her friends. . 

“This is a deeply moving confession, in 
the Augustinian sense. It is impossible to 
read it without taking heart for oneself, 
with one’s own less spectacular and pub- 
lic but equally hateful sins. The Lillian 
Roth story should encourage sinners to 
become saints and saints to love sinners 
—and all to love God.” 


John Cogley in The Commonweal 


Read this 
inspiring new best seller: 


LL CRY 
TOMORROW 


By LILLIAN ROTH 


$3.95 at Bookstores Everywhere ... 
er mail convenient coupon below 


Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue 





Pets sew ewe we we ew we = Hs 


FREDERICK FELL, Inc., Dept. J-10 

386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send me, postpaid, a copy of Lillian 
Roth’s new book, /’ll Cry Tomorrow, for 
which | enclose $3.95 If | am not delighted 








} sd = ge he return it within ten 
Name 

Addr 

City. Zone. State. 





0 Send C.O.D. and | will pay $3.95 plus 
postage on delivery. Same return privilege 
applies. 
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known and accepted, in this country, as 
he did. 

His influence was not confined to Catho- 
lic circles. People of all creeds listened 
to him on the radio every Sunday as he 
discussed the Encyclicals and exposed 
Communism. These listeners talked about 
the program to their neighbors and fellow 
employees. The press was strangely silent 
about him at that time. This prompted 
me to poll my acquaintances. Everyone 
asked, admitted hearing him at least once. 
Most men were enthusiastic listeners. 
Women, as a group, were less interested. 
The program was carried by a fairly large 
number of stations. Multitudes, who could 
never have been induced to read the En- 
cyclicals, were persuaded by his fiery 
advocacy of “Social Justice” to listen to 
explanations of their contents and to 
quotations from them which he repeated 
frequently to emphasize their significance. 

It would be unrealistic to suppose that 
this gigantic educational campaign con- 
tributed nothing to the success of sub- 
sequent efforts to cure economic ills by 
Christian means instead of Marxian. 

Henry V. Moran 
New York, N. Y. 


© JUBILEE did not mention Father Cough- 
lin in its article about Catholics and 
American labor because in the opinion of 
experts in the field his viewpoint had little 
relation to the actual meaning of the En- 
cyclicals.—Ed. 


Dear Sirs: Your Catholics and U.S. Labor 
was splendid. However, my husband and I 
were both struck by the absence of: 

1. Mention of Father Charles E. Cough- 
lin, who surely had an enormous influence 
on American labor—in spite of his radical, 
fascist tendencies in later years. 

2. Mention of the fact that Senator 
Wagner, author of the monumental Wagner 
Act (p. 44 of the article) was himself a 
famous Catholic convert. 

3. Mention of the Catholic Secretaries of 
Labor—Messrs. Tobin, Durkin, Mitchell, 
et al. 

4. Mention of the establishment of the 
Department of Labor itself—a great ac- 
knowledgement of the importance of the 
entire labor movement. 

5. Mention of enlightened Catholic em- 
ployers and their influence on U.S. labor— 
for example, young Henry Ford. 

Mrs. Rosert K. Nixon, Jr. 
Birmingham, Michigan 


To the Editors: Congratulations on an in- 
teresting and stimulating article, Catholics 
and U. S. Labor. 

Sometime maybe you can do one on the 
Bishops’ Statement of 1919, referred to in 
the article. More Catholics should know 
about this statement. They should be fa- 
miliar with its comments on the “binding 
force of the encyclicals” and with the 
various objectives therein cited, now a part 
of our national social program. 

Harry W. FLANNERY 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Editors: As one whose infrequent 
letters to editors are apt to be of the “Dear 
Sir, you cur” variety, it’s a pleasure to 
congratulate you on the September issue. 

I have been reading the magazine with a 











hath me to ® ponder 


G lodeare an 


READ—wWhat Donald McDonald, na- 
tionally renowned writer and News 
Editor of The Catholic Messenger, Dav- 
enport, la., wrote in that paper about 
CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS Christ- 
mas cards: 


“We like this kind of Christmas 
card: warm but not wishy-washy, 
colorful but not gaudy, meaningful 
in its message, but not tiresome. The 
monks at Conception, Mo., have 
achieved a very difficult thing; they 
have managed to convey the idea of 
the Incarnation, make it forcefully, 
modernly present, without sacrificing 
that timeless truth, that eternal sig- 
nificance which is the Bethlehem 
event.” 


Assortments or individual cards; 
names imprinted. Write today for free 
illustrated folder and sample card. 


CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 


Box 80, Conception, Mo. 
Or ask your local dealer. 








great deal of interest since the first num- 
ber, and feel that with the current one you 
have finally realized your potential. 

The labor article is a splendid job, nicely 
balanced and amazingly complete, with an 
obviously painstaking assist from the photo 
editor. 

Best wishes for continued and even 
greater success. 

Rev. E. James CALDWELL 
Erie, Penna. 


THE MISSIONARY FUND 


Dear Editors: If it is possible and if your 
Mission Fund has not been depleted, could 
my name be accepted as a recipient of 
JUBILEE? Possibly, if the Fund has been 
used, my name could be placed on a wait- 
ing list, if such a a thing exists. 

Rev. Ricwarp Le Crair, C.S.Sp. 

Tanganyika Territory, East Africa 


© JUBILEE’s readers have been donating 
subscriptions to missionaries throughout 
the world. (JUBILEE itself is not in a posi- 
tion to underwrite free subscriptions.) If 
you would like to give a year of JUBILEE 
to a missionary (the overseas rate is $6), 
or contribute to the fund, send check or 
money order to: Missionary Fund, JUBILEE, 
377 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
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AMERICA goes to subscribers around 
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Who reads America? 


The Holy Father reads AMERICA, 
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Communists, waving party cards, try to shout down “flying priest,” Fr. Morlion, O.P., in a tavern debate near Bologna. 
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Bologna’s Cardinal Lercaro tells two of his “flying priests,” “We must not be content with behind-the-lines penetration.” 


The Cardinal & the Mayor 


They challenge the Reds in “hand-to-hand fighting for men’s souls” 


In traditionally Catholic Italy the undiminishing strength of the Communist Party is one of 
the frustrating realities of the cold war. But in Italy today two Catholics—a cardinal and 
a layman—are waging successful and aggressive campaigns to regain the initiative for the 
Church and to expose the fraudulence of the Communist appeal. The cardinal is Giacomo 
Lercaro, Archbishop of Bologna, the largest city in Italy’s Reddest province, Emilia. The 
layman is Giorgio La Pira (see page 16), the Christian Democrat mayor of Florence. 

When Cardinal Lercaro moved into the dusty magnificence of Bologna’s medieval Bishop’s 
Palace two years ago, he remarked, “Woe to me if one day I should go to bed without being 
worn out by exhaustion.” Since then, in ways that are detailed on these and the next six 
pages, he has shown that he understands the lives and the problems of his people; the cardi- 
nal says, “We must not isolate the Communists. We must go towards them, listen to their 
anxieties, realize their sufferings, help them to the limits of the possible, and beyond the possi- 
ble. s:'v” 

La Pira, a deeply spiritual man and an able administrator, has also thought profoundly 
about the objectives of the Christian counter-offensive and about the Catholic’s responsibility 
toward the temporal world. For freedom-loving Italians and for free men everywhere these 
two men are two causes for hope in a picture that is often discouraging. 
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Cardinal Lercaro enters one of Bologna’s smallest churches. 
He says Mass in each of his parishes in rotation, encouraging 
the people to participate in the liturgy as fully as possible. 


In a local church a woman kisses the cardinal’s ring as 
a dual of parishioners spontaneously surge forward. 


The cardinal has dinner with the orphan boys he has taken 
inte his home. He educates them, joins in their 
recreation, finds them jobs, presides at their weddings. 
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From priest to cardinal in 6 years 


On June 22, 1952, the day he arrived in Bologna to 
take official possession of his see, Archbishop Lercaro (he 
did not become a cardinal until January, 1953) told 
20,000 Bolognesi gathered in the Piazza Maggiore in front 
of the cathedral: “I was born poor, and I have lived 
poor, and everything I have is yours.” 

The seventh of nine children, Giacomo Lercaro was 
born to poor parents in Genoa. As prefect of discipline 
at the seminary and a teacher in Genoa’s Catholic schools 
he organized a social service group called “The Hearth- 
stone” which aided poor seamen and tenement dwellers. 
For many years he was pastor of one of Genoa’s largest 
parishes, the Immacolata; the doors of his church and 
his rectory were always open and the poor came to him 
freely with their problems—moral, legal, medical and 
financial. He was an outspoken opponent of Mussolini; 
after the collapse of the regime in 1943, when the 
Gestapo and neo-Fascists began rounding up Jews and 
Italian anti-Fascists, Father Lercaro hid the refugees in 
his cellar, feeding and sheltering them until a means of 
escape could be found. When a Gestapo detachment came 
to take him prisoner, he had only a few minutes’ warning 
—enough to bicycle off to refuge in a monastery. 

In 1947, during the chaotic postwar period, the Holy 
See dramatically raised Father Lercaro to the episcopacy, 
making him Archbishop of Ravenna, then one of Italy’s 
strongest pro-Communist districts. Due in no small part 
to the reforms he initiated, the Christian Democratic 
vote doubled and the Reds lost control of the city. 

The key to Lercaro’s success is that he speaks boldly 
about the steps the- Church must take to regain the 
initiative from the Reds and that he then acts—in the 
most personal and immediate ways—to give substance to 
his pronouncements. “The plan of my ministry,” he has 
said, “is to get near the working population—for we have 
created an abyss between these people and the. Church.” 
When the great’ Ducatti works in Bologna shut down 
recently, the cardinal moved toward bridging the abyss 
by using his house as a distribution center for clothing, 
shoes and food coupons for the 750 unemployed workers. 
Perhaps an even more accurate explanation of Cardinal 
Lercaro’s success is the depth of his own spiritual life. 
When he says, “We must renew the supernatural spirit 
which our people have lost,” no one takes the advice more 
seriously than Giacomo Lercaro. Every day he spends 
two hours in mental prayer, and in Italy he is known as 
much for his insistence on liturgical reform as for his 
driving application of the Church’s social doctrines. 

It is not unnatural that in Rome a cardinal of such 
obvious merit and great popularity should be mentioned 
when candidates for the papacy are discussed. In St. 
Peter’s, on January 12, 1953, when Archbishop Lercaro 
advanced to receive his red hat, a murmured word swept 
through the press gallery. One reporter after another 
whispered “Papdabile”—“worthy of becoming Pope.” 








Fr. Casali, a Dominican “flying priest,” calls on the cardinal at “the hour of the inferno,” his boys’ recreation period. 
tai ea 
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Bologna’s Mayor Giuseppe Dozza is one of the top Italian Communists. He claims he does not take seriously what he calls the 
“gymnastics” of the “flying priests.” “Cardinal Lercaro is no danger to us,” he says. “The Vatican will see to that.” 


A Lercaro ally is Giorgio La Pira, Christian Democrat Mayor 
of Florence, here talking to U. S. Ambassador Clare Boothe 
Luce. La Pira once served as Italy’s undersecretary of labor. 
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Two Mayors 


Cardinal Lercaro’s Number One opponent in Bologna 
is Giuseppe Dozza, the husky, silver-haired and respected 
mayor. Now 54, Dozza has been a member of the Italian 
Communist Party since it was founded in 1921. Though 
the Christian Democrats have controlled the national 
government ever since the end of the war, Dozza has 
held onto his job. 

In at least one aspect of Bologna’s cold war there is 
a Don Camillo-Peppone quality about the relationship 
between Cardinal Lercaro and Giuseppe Dozza. This is the 
so-called “battle of the bambini.” One snowy Epiphany 
morning the cardinal pied-pipered 25,000 children to 
the cathedral (many of them had not been to church 
since their baptism) by using three costumed Magi 
mounted on camels hired from the local circus. On the 
same day, in the municipal palace, an embarrassed Mayor 
Dozza was giving 4 rival party to only 140 youngsters. 

More seriously, Cardinal Lercaro is aware that Dozza 
holds. an important trump card, for he realizes that it 
will take more than camels and Wise Men to rechristian- 
ize children whom the Party has indoctrinated for years 
by means of Communist youth organizations, comic 
strips, presents at Christmas, festas and outings. 
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The Church takes the counter-offensive 


The Church’s counter-offensive in Bologna is an inte- 
grated program based on realistic self-appraisal and on 
an effort to give a solid spiritual formation to the faithful. 
On the very day he was installed, the new Archbishop 
began the canonical visitation of his see. Even today, 
instead of saying Mass in his cathedral, Cardinal 
Lercaro visits each of his 432 parishes in turn, person- 
ally distributing Holy Communion at Mass and meeting 
the members of the congregation. The wide and active 
participation of the laity in the liturgy of the Church— 
a phenomenon notoriously absent in much of Italy—has 
been another of Cardinal Lercaro’s most persistent ob- 
jectives. During Lent he holds Stations of the Cross on 
Saturdays for all the people; in the outlying districts of 
his diocese he permits laymen to conduct the stations 
on Fridays; evening Mass is held in the cathedral every 
Sunday. Last year five series of lenten sermons were 
held: Bologna had a biblical week, a social action week, 
a liturgical week, a theological week, an ascetical week. 
Addressing the International Liturgical Conference in 
Switzerland last September, the cardinal spoke out for a 
wider use of the vernacular in liturgical services. 

The second spearhead in the campaign is the cardinal’s 
vigorous fight for social justice. For the wealthy classes 
in Italy, who scandalize the poor and furnish grist for 
the Communist propaganda mills by their lack of social 
responsibility and their luxurious personal lives, Cardinal 
Lercaro has a serious warning: “They must divest them- 
selves of their fear and their egotism and marry poverty,” 


he says. “All of us—absolutely all of us—must feel our- 
selves invested with the task of helping to solve [social] 
problems. It must enter the conscience of all that there 
can be neither halt nor rest until the day when all have 
a home and food.” 

He did not content himself with giving emergency 
relief to the Ducatti workers. His friend Giorgio La Pira, 
the Christian Democrat Mayor of Florence, had sided 
with workers who had been similarly laid off at Florence’s 
Pignone factory. When La Pira was invited to Bologna 
to address a public meeting on the wave oi closures of 
unprofitable plants, Cardinal Lercaro was a prominent 
member of the audience, seated unselfconsciously next to 
Communist Mayor Dozza. Later he and La Pira went to 
Rome and successfully interceded with leaders of gov- 
ernment and industry on behalf of the workers of Flor- 
ence and Bologna. 

A little less than a year ago Cardinal Lercaro em- 
phasized his belief that the Church cannot preach moral 
principles and remain unaware of the conditions in which 
it asks people to live them. Realizing that many couples 
anxious to get married could not do so because: they were 
unable to find housing they could afford, he founded 
Lerearo Village, which he calls “the village of the too- 
long betrothed.” Recently completed, it has 40 low-cost 
two-family houses, shops, a kindergarten and an elem- 
tary school in one of Bologna’s nicest sections, built with 
funds privately contributed by friends of Cardinal 
Lercaro. 


Two “flying priests” begin their day by studying the Communist papers. “We have to know what we’re up against,” they say. 








“Flying priests” plan their day. Some are to speak right after a Communist meeting, others will see millworkers and farmhands. 


The “flying priests” meet the Communists on their own grounds 


To counter the activity of Dozza’s paid agitprops, 
Cardinal Lercaro has organized the “Fraternity,” a group 
of brawny young priests (their average age is about 30) 
from several different religious orders. They are equipped 
with station wagons for mobility and are well trained 
in theology and social science by men like Father Felix 
Morlion, a multi-lingual Belgian Dominican who founded 
the University Pro Deo in Rome. 

One day recently Father Morlion, accompanied by 
another “flying priest,” visited a village near Bologna 
where over 90% of the people vote Communist and only 
1% attend Mass regularly. In the village tavern—which 
is also the general store, pool-room and dance hall— 
Father Morlion began by discussing the misery of the 
poor. 

A Communist agitator immediately went into action. 
“You can read all this in the investigation of misery in 
Italy made by the Parliamentary Commission,” he said. 

“But none of you looks very miserable,” Father Mor- 
lion insisted. “You have good overcoats and good shoes. 
I’m told your rent is very low, and anyone can see thai 
the agriculture around here is very high grade.” —_ 

“The problem,” a ragged looking farmhand put in, “is 
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for us casual farmworkers. The regular contadini are all 
right, but we bracciante only get about 120 days of work 
a year.” 

Father Morlion asked, “So you are convinced Com- 
munists? If your party came into power, tell me, how 
would they solve this problem?” 

A Communist replied immediately, “Collectivization.’ 
Another answered, “We just want the bosses to give us 
work and pay us well,” and several others nodded their 
agreement. 

In his answer, Father Morlion pointed out that social 
justice “was a Christian idea long before anyone ever 
heard of Communism. But the worker, too, must make 
his peace with God.” It is difficult to say whether he con- 
verted anybody, but methods like these at least give the 
workers food for thought and convince them that some- 
one besides the Communists is interested in whether they 
live or die. 

The “flying priests” are not political speakers—for the 
Christian Democrats or for anyone else. “We want to 
make it clear,” one of them said recently, “that we are 
hunting not votes but strayed souls. We are fighting for 
heaven, not for parliament.” 
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, Fr. Felix Morlion expounds Christian social doctrine. 


In a heated discussion with Communist partisans in a village caf 
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“The siege 


of Jericho” 


s, THE CIRCULAR LETTERS OF GIORGIO LA PIRA 


One of the ablest and, at the same time, most unusual Christian Democrats in Italy 
today is Giorgio La Pira, a short, slight, bespectacled man of 50, who in 1951 
defeated the Communist incumbent to become Mayor of Florence. A Sicilian by birth, 
La Pira rules the city of Dante, Giotto and Michelangelo on the simple premise that 
government on any level exists “to elevate human beings.” Though Florence is the 
hub of Tuscany’s rich vineyards, and an industrial city in its own right, half of 
its 380,000 people are chronically under-employed, and 10 per cent of them are 
classified as indigent. As in Cardinal Lercaro’s Bologna, Communism is a major 
problem. 

La Pira has gone to Rome and secured nearly ten million dollars in long-term 
credits to underwrite his program of public works to ease unemployment and low- 
income housing to eradicate slums. To an American reporter he said recently, “Every 
night before I go to sleep I think of Italy’s 1,800,000 unemployed. Some day the 
Lord will say to me, ‘Come here, Mr. La Pira, just what did you do for those people?’ ” 

These words typify La Pira’s genuine feeling of personal responsibility for 
those he rules. Underneath the exterior of civic dignity lies a deep spiritual 
life nurtured on daily Mass, membership in the Third Order of St. Dominic, and a 
prodigal charity. Well-substantiated tales of his giving away the shirt or the overcoat 
off his back to a poor beggar are legend in Florence. He never touches his $97-a-month 
salary as a mayor; most of his additional income, $150 a month as a deputy 
and $200 as a professor of law at the University of Florence, is given away to the poor. 

Shortly after he was elected, he began writing a series of circular letters to 
the superiors of Italy’s contemplative monasteries and convents, offering to aid 
them financially with funds collected through the St. Vincent de Paul Society of 
Florence, of which he has been a member for twenty years. All he asked in return 
was that the monks and nuns pray for the success of his work in the temporal order. 
He himself calls it “building a bridge” between the contemplative and active lives 
of the Church. Excerpts from one of the longer of his circular letters, which 
appear on the next four pages, give an indication of the depth and broadness of his 
conception of the Christian life and the Church’s role in world history. 
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Dear. Reverend Mother, 


What a task is ours! We have to lay siege to Jericho with its "closed, 
embattled walls"; the breath-taking magnitude of the undertaking may well perplex 
us! The Apostles must have felt the same when Our Lord—surely with wide open arms— 
showed them their field of action which was nothing less than the evangelization 
of the whole world. Obviously this task was not limited to the Apostles; it is 
assigned to the Church in all times and places, it includes every generation. 

Let us consider what happened in the history of the world on the day of 
Pentecost, the date of the founding of the Church, and of the "official" opening 
of the apostolic preaching to the world. From that moment the history of mankind has 
been mysteriously stirred, stimulated and leavened by the active presence of 
Christ's Church. 

Only think what was implied in the conversion of Rome and the whole of the 
Graeco-Roman civilization; then the conversion of the barbarians and the founding 
of medieval civilization, the creation: of a new civilized world possessing its own 
theology, metaphysics, art, architecture, poetry and music, its own culture, 
its own political structure of liberty, its own economy and technology. It included 
the discovery of new continents and the evangelization of old ones, and it has, 
led to our own immense technical civilization. This has detached itself from its 
Father's house, against which indeed it is in open revolt even while it may be 
said to be preparing the whole universe as the home of mankind. 

Yes, even our technological civilization, in appearance so far from Christ and 
His Church, is the fruit, however dangerous a one it may be, of the leaven of 
grace placed in the heart of human history on the day of Pentecost—that grace which 
is destined to act as a ferment in man's activity and history throughout all 
centuries, on all continents, among all peoples. .. « 

This being so, what do we mean when we talk of besieging Jericho, the city of 
closed and embattled walls? What is the significance of this siege in the panorama 
of universal history? 

Today, in the first place, the siege of Jericho aims:at a spiritual razing 
of the walls that imprison the Church in all the countries behind the Iron Curtain 
from Warsaw to Peiping. The extension of the suffering is enormous; the geographical 
lines are terrifying in their length, for they run from the heart of Europe to 
that of Asia, and within this circumference the words "closed, embattled walls" 
are not metaphorical but realistic. Within them the Church is a prisoner, as 
Peter was in Jerusalem: a prisoner in every sense; not only because so many of her 
pastors and best members are in custody, but also because the very word of God 
and the free expansion and flowering of Christian civilization lie in chains. : 

When we say that there Christ is a prisoner, nothing else remains to be said. 
Where Christ is in chains together with the Ark of God (I Kings, 5:1), where the 




















people of God is imprisoned (Exodus, 5), there of necessity there will always be 
confusion (I Kings, 5:6), disaster (Isaiah, 43:16, fol.) and division. 

We must always remember that there are limits to God's divine toleration; all 
the Old Testament and the teaching of the Apocalypse bear witness to the existence 
in human history of points at which God's patience has been exhausted. There is no 
doubt that now in the camp of our enemies there are symptoms of confusion, fracture 
and dissolution; something very profound is happening behind those closed, embattled 
walls. . « e 

Like us Peter did not believe in the miracle, and thought he was dreaming in 
spite of the fact that a real angel had opened the door, dazed the guards and given 
him back his liberty and life. 

This is what will happen with the "closed, embattled walls" of modern Jericho; 
the angels of the nations—and how real they are—will miraculously breach those 
walls and Peter will be free, and Christ's word, creative of liberty and 
civilization, will again be diffused in that whole enormous territory stretvehing 
from the heart of Europe to the heart of Asia. 

Jericho will be peaceably conquered, and the victory is not far off. 


What a colossal leavening is in progress in all fields of human life! 

A vital process of generation and renewal is going on throughout the world; history 
is in a restless mood, and this restlessness comes from the premonitory symptoms 

of things about to be born. Something vast is being worked in the vitals of history; 
we are, as is commonly said, at a turning point of human history; it is not 
irrelevant that one millennium is setting, and the dawn of another arising. 

Well, all this gigantic and universal reshuffling of things, peoples and values 
cannot be without an essential link with the presence and destiny of the Church 
in the world. For us Christiarfs this is clear: how could divine Providence, which 
rules the order and destiny of the cosmos, have no relation with the order and 
destiny of world-history? Quite obviously history is the soil in which the love of 
Our Heavenly Father has placed the seeds of order and wisdom, where He operates 
with what we may dare to call infinite delicacy and attention, and also with the 
most efficacious determination. Men, peoples, cities, cultures, civilizations are 
the final objects of God's loving, creative, ordering and saving action. Let us 
remember the history of God's people in the Old Testament, and with what loving 
wisdom God wove its details and its whole texture. And in the Church's history 
through two millenniums, if we only look, how clearly we see the wise and loving 
action of the Holy Spirit weaving this history with the most improbable events 
and the most unforeseen solutions. 

What about man's resistance to the Divine Plan? What about the persecutions, 
and the tremendous opposition set up by men? These, too, are clear; this very 
resistance, these very persecutions are in a certain sense essential elements in 
the genesis and development of the Plan. Our Lord told us this quite definitely, and 
He experienced the full measure of suffering it entails. The Crucifixion was not 
an accessory element in the birth, construction, development and perfecting of 
the Church; it is the fundamental element, the basis of the whole structure. 

One thing is certain: when historical confusion is at its height, when 
everything—all events, convulsions of all kinds—seems about to submerge the 
Church, that is the moment when something great is being prepared for the Church. 

We must never forget the fundamental truth—that time is prophetic, as has been 
truly said, and we can add that each century is prophetic, and the reason for it is 
clear. Christ is present in every century; He Who is the Rex Saeculorum will be 
with us until the end of time. 

Human history has a definite destination: the expansion of Christ's Church 
and the elaboration of the future life and future city. The shore to which history 
is travelling is that of eternal life, the port toward which it is set is the 
Heavenly Jerusalem. 
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What’ is happening today? What significance are we to attach to this agitated 
sunset of one millennium, and the equally agitated dawn of another? The answer 
lies clear before us: we are facing a new and immense growth of the Church; a new 
chapter is opening in the civilizing history of Christianity. 

If we need convincing of the truth of this statement we need only consider that 
this restlessness, this fermentation, even this apparent overthrowing of values is all 
a direct or indirect result of the grace of Christ: It is the Church which has sown 
these explosive seeds in history, seeds of Christ's love which cause the overthrow, 
the sunsets and the rebirths. The seeds of the Gospels do not mature only in 
individual souls but also in the depths and on the surface of history; they ripen 
in technology, work, economics, finance, sociology, politics, culture; they are 
maturing everywhere, and this process generates periods of growth, periods of 
crisis, of disproportion and assessment, of distrust of new things, of the decay 
of an outworn apparatus. And all this comes about only because grace is a life, a 
growth, a progress; it is like the call of Abraham: "Leave your kinsfolk and your 
father's house." It is like Our Lord's call: "Come follow me." 


What then must we do? We ‘find an indication in the analogy of the dawn of 
the first millennium of Christian history. We have to baptize "the barbarians," 
look confidently on the course of events, recognize the Christian origin of the 
present fermentation, and then we have to set in order these new forces, and provide 
them with values and with a hierarchy. We find our example in the Middle Ages; 
this new humanity has to be focused in God, in Christ, it has to be grouped round 
the cathedrals and monasteries with its "temple" in its midst. 

Is it a foolish dream even to think of such a task? No. Any other answer means 
that we are not Christians rooted in Christ's Resurrection; have we not at our 
disposal historical divine forces that during the course of centuries have never 
failed to spring from that same Resurrection? Hope and confidence are no more 
"folly" in us than they were in Saint Augustine and those fifth-century Christians 
who saw the fall of Rome and the appalling invasions of the barbarians; no more 
"folly" than that of Saint Benedict when, in that convulsed century, he planted—for 
future times—the tree of monasticism around which Western civilization was to 


grow up; no more "folly" than that of Saint Bernard who in the dawn of the second 


millennium wove a tissue of monasteries throughout the West which bound together 
peoples, cities and generations. 

And now at our present crossroads of history the Church's task is analogous; 
the Holy Spirit is manifestly working in this sense; we have to-create roots 
that will hold together the soil on which the new history, civilization and society 
is to be built. Let Ezra and Nehemiah be our examples. Towers and walls have to 
be built, houses and workshops, laboratories and schools; but one and all must be 
focused on the centers of prayer and love, built around the cathedral and 
monasteries—around God. The new history, civilization and society must all together 
form one cathedral, and this means that all human institutions must have as their 
ultimate goal the adoration and contemplation of God. 


What are the symptoms revealing the contemplative orientation of our 
contemporary world? They are so numerous.and important that we cannot here go 
into any detailed analysis; but we can single out a few of the most significant. 
The fundamental one is that our contemporaries do not ask the Church so-much for 
a system of human ethics as for a metaphysical one and for a mystical approach 
to God. The apparently non-Christian world is interested in the heights of 
Christianity's divine life, and in its supreme revelation. It is in search of 
mystical contemplation, it longs to catch sight of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

This search is universal; religious vocations are largely to the contemplative 
orders, for instance, in America; books dealing with the highest forms of prayer 
and of the eternal beauty are best sellers; there is everywhere a new sense of 














almost amazed respect for the ancient enclosed life; grace is descending on men 
like the dew on Hermon. 

What can be said of the countries behind the Iron Curtain? I think I am right 
when I say that if we could have a photograph of the inner life of the Russian, 
or of the Oriental, we should be astounded to find in the new generations a lively 
thirst for the purest sources of grace and love. ; 

I repeat that in this still friable soil of today's history, oivilisation and 
society, the grace of the Holy Spirit is planting the roots of trees that are 
destined to consolidate the ground, to give it coherence, stability and unity. 
These trees with their powerful roots, their strong trunks and widespreading 
branches offering shade and peace, are nothing else than the contemplative 
monasteries. In the new world history they are the bulwarks of God, fortresses 
of love, enclosures of peace; in them all human values are purified and ordered 
to the one and only end from which these same values draw their significance and 
worth; and the end is to love God, to see Him and to enjoy Him. 

Again, we repeat, what a task! Not only has Jericho to be besieged and its 
"closed, embattled walls" razed. Our task is far greater and embraces the whole 
of the contemporary scene, it is co-extensive with the world and the Church, it 
aims at the construction of a new civilization and society. Saint Therese of Lisieux 
understood it when she said, "I will be the heart of the Church." 

This universal view is essential; it is that of Christ, and without it we 
cannot understand the mysterious and divine value of the contemplative vocation 
and monasteries. This universal view determined the whole activity of Saint Teresa 
of Avila, and all her mystical. riches were directed to building up the Church, 
and with it the Church's own society and civilization. 

May our tender Mother Mary help us to understand these things, and throw her 
light on all our work. She saw all future centuries and generations focused on 
herself, for she is the central, essential point in adoration, contemplation and 
love. She is, as Dante saw her and sang of her, the point from which all grace and 
light irradiate on to mankind; she is that root and center of the monastic life from 
which alone the entire monastic system draws salvation, purity, beauty and peace. 
May she grant us to see more clearly the dawn of the "new world" and to give it 
the pacifying and loving light of the grace of Christ. Pax super Israel. 





Yours in Jesus Christ, 
Giorgio La Pira 








THE CFM: FAMILIES 


In hundreds of parishes small 
groups of Catholic husbands 
and wives are realizing 

the full potentialities of 


Christian matriage 





WORK FOR CHRIST 


O° ALMOST any given evening, in one or another of 
about 750 parishes all over the United States and 
Canada, a small group of husbands and wives are sitting 
down together ‘with a priest to talk seriously about their 
lives, their problems and their responsibilities as heads 
of Catholic families. These people are members of the 
Christian Family Movement, started less than ten years 
ago but now spreading rapidly throughout the country 
and to foreign nations as well. The CFM’s sixth annual 
convention at Notre Dame University last June called 
together 250 couples representing a total U.S. and 
Canadian membership of about 10,000 families. 

A typical CFM group reflects the composition of the 
parish in which it operates. In a Mexican parish in Cali- 
fornia, for example, a typical group is made up of labér- 
ers, fisherman, agricultural workers and their wives. In 
suburban Wilmette, Illinois, a group’s male members 
argue cases in Cook County courts, plan advertising cam- 
paigns and run brokerage houses on La Salle Street, 
Chicago’s financial district. In a parish containing both 
Negro and white families, couples of both races meet to- 
gether, their racial differences less important to them than 
their common concern with leading good family lives and 
helping make their block profoundly more Christian. 

A meeting of one of these groups brings out immediate- 
ly several things that make it quite different from (but 
not by any means opposed to) traditional parish societies. 


Chicago lawyer Patrick Crowley and his wife Patty were among the earliest organizers of CFM. Now, 
as secretary-couple of its Coordinating Committee, they travel extensively to start new groups. 











In the relaxed atmosphere of this typical CFM meeting, held in a member’s living room, the leaders (left) 


encourage full participation by all. Groups average six to eight couples and meet every two weeks for 142 hours. 


The first and most obvious factor is that here is one par- 
ish organization husbands and wives can join together. 
CFM, which takes seriously the shopworn sociological 
truth that the family is the basic unit of society, believes 
that society’s ills will be cured only when families act to- 
gether, as families, to cure them. A second difference that 
becomes apparent as the meeting progresses is that a CFM 
group is not a study club. True, the problems of family 
life are discussed, but not by any means in an academic 
way. The members talk about sex education in the home, 
about the lack of neighborliness on a particular street, 
about how to plan wholesome and interesting recreation 
for teen-agers, about education, the liturgy and world 
affairs. But the discussion is always pointed toward in- 
dividual and group action—toward the time when, the pros 
and cons having been weighed and the plans for action laid, 
personal responsibility is assumed and concrete action is 
taken. A third unusual factor is that a parish priest attends 
the meeting not as a prime mover and director, but as an 
advisor and helper. Most CFM chaplains, while fully 
accepting their responsibility toward the spiritual forma- 
tion of the members, realize that in today’s secularized 
society Catholic lay people, formed and motivated in a 
Christian way, have to be the immediate apostles who will 
spread the Church’s message in their own surroundings. 


yy eee THE MEETING takes place in Rhinelander, 

Wisconsin, or New York City, the same procedure is 
generally followed according to the same plan. After the 
opening prayer—“Come, Holy Ghost’”—one of the men 


reads a passage from the New Testament, usually one 
particularly applicable to concrete situations familiar to 
every husband and wife. Then the reader’s wife might 
start off a discussion, throwing out leading questions to 
help the other couples see how the Gospel is meaningful 
in everyday life, both for the husband at the office or 
factory and for the wife in her household work and her 
contacts with her neighbors. Sometimes this section of 
the meeting, which lasts about 15 minutes, produces lively 
disagreement. 

After the members have begun to understand the mean- 
ing of the selected Gospel passage in their lives as hus- 
bands and wives, the leader suggests that each of them 
try in the period before the next meeting to apply it 
in some concrete, practical way—at home, in the office, 
in the neighborhood. If, for example, the parable of 
the Good Samaritan had been read, each couple might 
then resolve to perform some act of service for a neigh- 
bor. A wife might offer to do some shopping for the 
woman across the hall who hasn’t time to dash out to 
the store. A husband might give up a Saturday afternoon 
of golf to help the man next door paint his house. At 
the next meeting, the leader calls for reports of these 
actions—not to give the members a chance to boast about 
their charity, but to make sure they are growing in the 
habit of living the Gospels. 

Following the study of the Gospel, the couples spend 
another quarter hour on the liturgy. During the Marian 
year they have been taking up each of the feasts of Our 
Lady as they appear in the liturgical calendar, thus in- 
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A discussion group at last June’s 


CFM convention prepares its report. 


creasing their understanding of and love for Mary. The 
liturgical discussion is followed by the main business of 
every CFM meeting, the Social Inquiry. The program, 
which was adopted at the June convention and which is 
being followed by groups all over the country until the 
next annual convention, is entitled “Community,” a gen- 
eral objective which the groups will break down into a 
series of specific topics. In approaching the problem of 
Recreation for Teen-Agers, for example, a group begins 
by observing its neighborhood and bringing to the next 
meeting facts (not guesses or opinions) about the activi- 
ties in which teen-aged boys and girls take part together, 
about available facilities for teen-age meetings, about the 
rules of dating which parents of their acquaintance lay 
down for their children, about whether parents know what 
their teen-aged children are doing when they are away 
from home. This observation is followed by a process of 
judgment. Here the CFM couples talk over the meaning 
of the facts they have observed. They ask themselves ques- 
tions like these: Should parents provide opportunity for 
teen-aged boys and girls to meet? Should parents cooper- 
ate in establishing rules for teen-agers? Should teen-agers 
be consulted in setting these up? What value do super- 
vised mixed parties have? 


The observation and judgment lead directly to a con- . 


crete action—small enough in scope so that each couple 
can actually get something accomplished, but large enough 
so that, acting as a group, they will make some impact on 
the problem of teen-age recreation in their parishes. In 
subsequent meetings this year they will take up problems 
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How to join the CFM: If there is 
no CFM group in your parish, a letter 
addressed to the Christian Family 
Movement, 100 West Monroe Street, 
Room 2010, Chicago 3, Illinois, will 
obtain the name and address of 

the group nearest you. Available at 
the same address are manuals for 
beginning groups and for chaplains, 
plus the CFM newspaper, act. 


like Relationship Between Families, Priests and Nuns; 
Family and School; Family Responsibility Toward Na- 
tional Government; Discrimination Against Minority 
Groups; The Family and Existing Parish Organizations. 
The Social Inquiry, to which 45 minutes are allotted, is 
followed by a preview of the next meeting, a short talk 
by the chaplain, a closing prayer and the priest’s blessing. 
Simple refreshments are served by the host-couple in 
whose home the meeting has been held. Two weeks later, 
the next meeting takes place in the home of one of the 
other couples in the group. 


R INDIVIDUAL Catholic husbands and wives who spend 

any amount of time in a Christian Family Movement 
group, the benefits are very tangible. Most immediately, 
they are drawn closer together through common partici- 
pation in an important work. They find that instead of 
becoming isolated from their neighbors, they are drawn 
to them more and more, with the result that their circle 
of friends grows wider and the neighborhood somehow 
seems a great deal friendlier than when they first moved 
into it. They find that the CFM gives them a method for 
accomplishing something that most families subconscious- 
ly want: to make their neighborhoods better places in 
which to live and bring up their children. Perhaps most 
important, the study of the Gospel and the liturgy and the 
many small and large sacrifices that CFM work requires 
have given most couples a deeper and more meaningful 
spiritual life based solidly on their state in life: marriage 
in Christ. 
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The last of the pilgrims 


A priest of Holy Trinity Orthodox Cathedral distributes 
Communion. Below, an aged pilgrim walks to worship. 


Walking along Jerusalem’s Jaffa Road, one can 
just catch a glimpse of an exuberant green cathe- 
dral dome dominating the hill to the left. At the 
top, the visitor is faced with a view that is reminis- 
cent of the center of a small Russian town. The 
Orthodox Cathedral of the Holy Trinity overlooks 
the area. Surrounding it are a number of houses, 
placed in an apparently haphazard fashion; yet they 
leave enough open space for benches and gardens 
to make the whole colony pleasant to look at. 

This is what Jerusalemites call “The Russian 
Compound.” The Cathedral of the Holy Trinity is 
octagonal, with a central dome surrounded by 
smaller turrets. The color of the stone is a bright 
cream, dazzling in Jerusalem’s brilliant sunshine. 
The neighboring houses represent a medley of 
styles, some long and low with large, airy court- 
yards in the center, others in the style of typical 
Russian country houses. 

The Russian Compound and the cathedral were 
originally built in the middle of the last century 
to accommodate the enormous number of Russian 
pilgrims to the Holy Land. An order of monks was 
installed in one of the neighboring houses, where 
they live to this day, looking after the church and 
such pilgrims as still come. Many of the houses 
have been rented to the State of Israel. The Israeli 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Law Courts, the Police 
Headquarters—all these are now the tenants of the 
U.S.S.R., for with the Russian Revolution the 
property was made over to the Soviet government. 

In one corner of the cathedral a little old lady, 
shabbily dressed in black, was on her knees, pray- 
ing with a singlemindedness that made me feel an 
intruder. Outside I saw two other old ladies, equally 
poorly dressed, sunning themselves contentedly on 
the benches that are placed at intervals around and 
between the houses. A priest told me their story. 

In the spring of 1914, a pilgrimage of young 
Russian women came to the Holy Land to pray 
for the Czar. During their stay the war broke out, 
and because Palestine was then under the domi- 
nation of the Turkish Empire, they were not allowed 
to leave. They set up homes of a sort in the barracks 
put at their disposal by the monks. Some of them 
had left husbands and young children at home in 
Russia. Not one had a family here. They watched 
and prayed, longing to get back to their loved ones. 
With the Revolution in 1917 they were exiled 
from their homes—exiled in a strange land with 
no worldly possessions.—Monica KOHSEN 
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A distraught exile, her head bowed in despair, is consoled by a friend. Today less than a fifth of the original pilgrims survive. 
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Mail no longer comes from Russia, but in the privacy 
of her room Olga Pedrovna nearsightedly reads and 
re-reads tattered letters she received 30 years ago. 
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A woman makes her daily 
visit to the cathedral. 
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At the Liturgy, a priest censes his congregation of exiles. 


Today, of 130 young pilgrims, some 25 old ladies re- 
main alive. The youngest is 69. They live in a dreamworld 
of their own, with hardly any contact with reality. They 
are poor and humble, and pass their time praying, sun- 
ning themselves, thinking about the old days before 1914 
when they lived in a country that virtually no longer 
exists. But they are not discontented. Their lives are cen- 
tered upon their church, and small daily tasks occupy 
their minds; each lady is responsible for her room and 
lives on the food provided by the monks, whose financial 
responsibility they all are, and who provide for them, 
partly out of the rent paid by the Government of Israel 
for the buildings occupied in the compound, and partly 
out of the monastery’s funds, 


ha aes 


A devout exile lights a votive taper before Old memories are shared as a pilgrim visits a 


a replica of the crucifixion scene. 


nearby community of Russian nuns. 
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Each morning the lonely exiles begin their day by assisting at the 
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Divine Liturgy. Only a few are still able to prostrate themselves before the Sacred Host. 
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At breakfast, Ed Kirchner looks over an official 
report. Edward, Jr., is the background. 




































FAMILY PORTRAIT 








MISSION 
IN MUNICH 


U.S. Foreign Service officer Ed Kirchner 


and his family lead busy, useful lives 


Life in the Foreign Service of the United States 
can be a matter of dull routine and striped-pants 
formality, or an exciting and extremely useful life 
of service. Everything depends on the individual. 

For Edward J. Kirchner and his wife, Louisa, 
life in Munich, Germany, where Kirchner is General 
Services Officer at the U.S. Consulate General, is 
never dull or routine. Considering some of the 
things that had happened to him before he came 
to the Foreign Service, this is not strange. 

Back in 1948, when Kirchner was working for 
the UN’s International Refugee Organization near 
Munich, he was director of a large refugee camp 
called Funk Kaserne. Suddenly one day, in the 
hallway outside his office, Kirchner heard the sound 
of rioting, and shortly his door was thrust inward 
before the onrush of 50 women—all of them ob- 
viously pregnant, all of them talking loudly in a 
variegated babble of tongues. As nearly as he could 
make out, they all had visas and were waiting to go 
to America. If they did not leave before the seventh 
month of their pregnancies, they told him, they 
would have to wait until their babies were six 
months old, due to a severe though necessary regu- 


Before leaving for the consulate 
Kirchner says goodbye to his wife. 


lation in the overcrowded immigrant ships. But 
the “pregnancy air-lift” had been mysteriously 
cancelled. Meanwhile, their visas would expire, or 
their “job assurances” would be cancelled, or 
something else would prevent their reaching the 
United States. They were becoming more pregnant 
with every passing moment, they clamored, and if 
Kirchner didn’t do something quickly, they would 
have their babies right there and then. 

Kirchner thought fast. Assuming the air of a 
grand host’ receiving distinguished visitors, he 
immediately had enough chairs brought into the 
spacious office to accommodate everyone, invited 
them to sit down, and served them all coffee and 
sandwiches. This produced sufficient calm to enable 
him to pick up the phone and call IRO headquarters 
in Geneva to plead for immediate resumption of 
the air-lift. He invited the women to listen in on 
the conversation. 

Though he managed to pacify his guests, Kirch- 
ner got no immediate action. A few days later, 
however, Geneva phoned to inquire why a certain 
Hungarian count and his family, who had excellent 
American connections, were still being detained at 
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As Ed Kirchner, Louisa and Edward, Jr., kneel, a visiting priest 


gives Mary his blessing just before she goes to sleep. 


Funk Kaserne. Kirchner replied that as soon as the 
air-lift was resumed they would be shipped out 
immediately. He also mentioned a significant fact: 
in a few days an important U.S. Senator was due 
to arrive at the camp on an inspection tour; Kirch- 
ner indicated that he would be unable to prevent 
the pregnant women and other hardship cases from 
telling their stories to the Senator. The air-lift was 
resumed as suddenly and as mysteriously as it had 
stopped. 


Catholic Action is important 


Today, at 42, Kirchner is a rather rotund man 
with thinning dark hair, restless energy and a 
talent- for making friends. He is also a man for 
whom his religion is the most important thing in 
his life. He attends Mass nearly every day and be- 
longs to the Third Order of St. Francis, a local 
chapter of which he helped start among American 
airmen at Landsberg Air Base. ' 

Over and above these personal religious practices, 
he is always seeking to further various forms of 
Catholic Action. Six years ago he was instrumental 
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in launching the First Friday Club of Munich; it 
now brings together—for evening Mass, Holy Com- 
munion and a_ supper-discussion—Catholics of 
twelve nationalities. And he helped found the New- 
man Club of the University of Maryland’s Munich 
extension branch, whose students are the sons and 
daughters of American Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Foreign Service personnel stationed all over Eu- 
rope. The club often meets in the Kirchner home. 

His own deep faith is matched by that of his 
wife, Louisa, and they are passing it on to their 
two children, Edward, 7, and Mary, 5. Both parents 
believe that from his earliest years an awareness 
and love of Jesus should be a child’s ruling idea in 
life. Consequently young Edward and Mary have 
been surrounded with the things of Christ from the 
first day they were born. Pictures and statues were 
placed in the nursery and prayers were said with 
the children as soon as they were old enough to 
understand their meaning. Their father and mother 
often tell them bedtime stories about Christ, and at 
Christmas and Easter the feasts are explained to 
the children in their true religious meaning. 

The result was that at a very early age both 
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While kindergartners do free-hand sketching, Louisa Kirchner (left) After school Mrs. Kirchner walks home with 
talks to Fraulein Gudrun Weismann, another teacher at the Cardinal Mary and Edward. A committee is raising 


Faulhaber School. Most of the 20 students are Germans. money for a new building. 








On her first day at school young Mary 
Kirchner can’t decide whether she likes a 
drawing being shown to her by a teacher. 





Mrs. Kirchner teaches English to the German children by having them act [Lonesome because she’s the only American in 
out words. Here Thomas Miiller shows the meaning of “jump.” her class, Mary cries for her mother. 
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youngsters were fully aware of the meaning of 
Holy Communion; at the age of three or four both 
wept at Communion time because they could not 
“get God” when their father and mother did. When 
Edward was four, Bishop (now Archbishop) 
Buchko, Apostolic Visitator for Ukrainian Catholics 
in Western Europe, came to the Kirchner home 
for dinner. After questioning the boy the bishop 
said, “Why this child is ready to make his First 
Communion! You must bring him to Rome at 
Easter time and I will give It to him.” So at age 5 
young Edward Kirchner made his First Holy Com- 
munion. A year afterward his sister, having gone 
through her First Communion catechism and several 
other children’s religious books, received the Holy 
Eucharist from the hands of the same Archbishop. 
She, too, was just five. 

One of Ed Kirchner’s major assets, which helps 
give force to his strong faith, is a flair for organ- 
ization. Old friends can hardly remember a time 
when he wasn’t organizing something. His wife 
says, “He started in motion early, presumably the 
day he was born.” His first organizing experience 
was at Ohio State University, where as a student in 
the early ’30s he helped revitalize an ineffective 
Newman Club. He got his first international ex- 
perience in 1937 as a representative to a world 
congress of Pax Romana, the international move- 
ment which for 16 years had been coordinating the 
work of Catholic student federations in Europe. 
The following year Kirchner became Pax Romana’s 
international president, the first American to hold 
that post. During World War II, as a Navy lieuten- 
ant stationed in Washington, D. C., he helped hold 
Pax Romana together, devoting all his spare time 
and most of his Navy pay to the task. 

It was during this period that he met and fell in 
love with Louisa Byles, an instructor at Dunbarton 
College and one of his co-workers at Pax Romana’s 
American Secretariat. The great granddaughter of 
Peter Delmonico, founder of the famous Delmoni- 
co’s restaurant in New York, she had been educated 
at Manhattanville College, Columbia University, 
and the Universities of Mexico and Perugia, Italy. 
So closely did the two mesh their personal lives 
with their Pax Romana work that not even their 
wedding was private. To begin with, a national 
transportation strike all but stranded them in 
Washington, while the wedding was scheduled for 
New York. Wedding preparations had to be made 
simultaneously with arrangements for Pax Romana’s 
first postwar congress, scheduled for Spain a few 
weeks after the wedding. As Kirchner stood on the 
altar steps of the Lady Chapel in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, waiting for his bride to come down the 
aisle, he was buttonholed by a Latin American 
student with visa problems. Afterwards, the couple’s 
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Kirchner is an inveterate telephoner. His day begins at 
6:30 a.m.; often, between his duties at the consulate and his 
many extra-curricular activities, he works until 10:00 p.m. 





Kirchner handles his correspondence during the morning hours. 
He usually combines lunch with a business appointment. 
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In a street cafe the Kirchners discuss Catholic Action 
with Paraguayan students attending the University of 
Munich, where Kirchner himself is a Ph.D. candidate. 


The Kirchners distribute relief packages to refugee 
students, then accompany a visiting U. S. Congressman to 
a Lithuanian holiday fete. At bottom, “Brother Joseph” 
Kirchner attends a meeting of a Third Order chapter he 
helped start at an American Air Force Base near Munich. 


In the students’ barracks Kirchner (extreme right) and his wife (back to camera) meet 
with refugee student leaders of many nations. 
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honeymoon at the upstate New York estate of a 
friend was cut short when a group of students pre- 
paring to attend a series of international meetings 
descended upon them in a body, chose the new 
bridegroom to lead them, and took him and his 
bride off to Europe with them. 

In the fall of 1946 the Kirchners settled down in 
Fribourg, Switzerland, to organize Pax Romana’s 
Relief Department. Neutral during the war, Swit- 
zerland was not bombed, but it suffered many priva- 
tions and shortages. Because fuel was strictly 
rationed, the Kirchners nearly froze that winter, 
and they would often have gone hungry had it not 
been for aid sent them from home. Operating out 
of Fribourg, Pax Romana’s international head- 
quarters, Ed Kirchner made repeated trips to 
European countries shattered by the long cam- 
paigns: Austria, Germany, Italy, France, Holland 
and Belgium. He carried on his back all the pro- 
visions he would need until his return, sharing 
with needy students whatever he could spare. He 
remembers giving a lump of sugar to a girl who 
wept because she had not seen sugar in years. 
A can of Spam became a young student couple’s 
wedding banquet. A young mother embraced him 
after he gave her a can of milk for her starving 
baby. 

But the primary mission Kirchner accomplished 
for Pax Romana was to help rebuild Catholic stu- 
dent life, disrupted during the war. Students and 
professors needed textbooks, scientific equipment, 
places to hold classes. 

Particularly hard hit were the German university 
students. Kirchner discovered that many of them 
were literally living off their own blood, selling a 
pint every week or so to pay for food. All students 
were required to work 28 hours a week (without 
pay) to rebuild the university buildings; an in- 
terminable delay ensued because ail professors had 
to be de-Nazified. Very few buildings remained 
standing; students lived in bombed-out basements 
under tons of rubble, or in the one undamaged 
room of a building otherwise completely demolished. 
Partly through Kirchner’s efforts there arose out of 
these ruins one of Pax Romana’s strongest student 
federations. 


Refugees & ‘the forgotten elite’ 


Meanwhile Edward, Jr., had been born in New 
York in September of 1947, while his parents were 
enjoying a brief visit home. By that time both 
Kirchner and his wife felt it was time to move out 
of the limited area of student affairs. They reckoned 
on a wider field, but one not so chaotic, when he 
agreed to go to work for the International Refugee 
Organization, a specialized agency of the United 
Nations. He was asked to become director of Funk 
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Kaserne, a large refugee camp on the outskirts of 
Munich to which DPs of all nations were called 
for “processing” before being resettled outside 
Germany. As head of a staff of 700, Kirchner ruled 
a medium-sized town which was extra-territorial 
and flew the UN flag. 

When he took charge at Funk Kaserne in Sep- 
tember, 1948, the camp had a fluctuating popula- 
tion of about 8,000, with a transient population 
many times greater. It also had a reputation as the 
scene of murders, kidnappings, black marketeering, 
underground activities and political intrigue. Ed 
Kirchner was told that no previous director had 
lasted more than three months. 

Kirchner survived this unpromising prospect by 
a simple expedient: He kept his eyes and ears open 
and his mouth shut. His task was made immeasur- 
ably easier by the fortunate fact that in his years 
of international student work he had made hundreds 
of contacts all over Europe; within Funk Kaserne’s 
polyglot population he found old friends, or friends 
of friends, whom he could put in key posts and 
trust implicitly. They became his “kitchen cabinet” 
and helped carry his policy through many crises. 

Living conditions in the camp were wretched. 
Kirchner found 1,000 pregnant women, awaiting 
passage to the U.S., crowded into one huge garret 
with no glass in the windows, no light bulbs in the 
sockets, and practically no sanitary facilities. They 
slept on burlap bags filled with the same straw that 
had been stuffed into them years before, covering 
themselves with the same unwashed blankets used 
by thousands of people for over five years. Many 
miscarriages and stillbirths resulted. Under Kirch- 
ner’s direction the worst of these conditions were 
eased. 

One of Kirchner’s first steps was to improve 
conditions for worship for inhabitants of all faiths. 
Under previous administrations no one had paid 
much attention to the Catholic chaplain, a Ukrain- 
ian priest of the Byzantine rite. When Kirchner 
asked if he had any complaints, the priest replied 
timidly that he hoped the women could be per- 
suaded not to hang their laundry in his improvised 
garret chapel. Encouraged by the Director’s at- 
titude, he went on to request that some glass, or 
even boards, be put in the bombed-out windows 
of the chapel so the wind wouldn’t blow out the 
candles during Mass. All the priest’s requests were 
granted: the women were given laundry rooms 
elsewhere and the chapel was enlarged, repaired 
and decorated with mosaics under the supervision 
of one of the inmates, a Ukrainian architect who 
before the war had helped restore the metropolitan 
cathedral in his home city of Kiev. 

Another of Kirchner’s serious concerns was the 
plight of the students, professors and professional 
men and women in the camp. People like these, the 
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“forgotten elite” of Eastern Europe, were to be 
found in all the DP camps of Germany, Austria 
and Italy. Nobody was doing much for them; for 
the most part, they were being left to rot in the 
camps. 

They themselves knew, and Kirchner knew, too, 
that if Christianity were to be brought back into 
their native lands after the liberation, it would 
take trained leaders to do it. With Kirchner as chair- 
man, his wife as executive secretary and the Kirch- 
ner home as an office, the Relief and Emigration 
Service for Catholic Displaced and Refugee Students 
was formed to get these people out of Europe and 
into Western countries where they could continue 
their education, instead of being shipped to Soviet 
Russia as slave laborers. In all, about 8,000 potential 
leaders were saved from death or oblivion. 

After three hectic but satisfying years at Funk 
Kaserne (Mary was born there in the spring of 
1949), Kirchner spent the better part of a year 
with the U.S. Displaced Persons Commission, and 
then, in December, 1951, he applied for and was 
appointed to the U.S. Foreign Service. He has been 
attached to the Consulate General in Munich ever 
since. 

In Munich the Kirchners moved into ‘a large, 
two-story home in a good residential section where 
most of the houses are occupied by American 
military and civilian personnel. They have a Sude- 
ten-German maid—an escapee from Czechoslovakia 
who wants to come to America—and a Hungarian 
chauffeur who is studying veterinary medicine and 
wants to go back to Hungary. Kirchner is some- 
thing of an amateur collector of religious art, so 
their home has many paintings and wood carvings, 
some of them gifts, others purchased in various 
European antique shops. 


The Foreign Service 


As General Services Officer at the consulate 
Kirchner is in charge of painters and carpenters, 
plumbers and chauffeurs, roofers and electricians. 
He assigns rooms and sees that the switchboard 
works properly. The mail room and the code room 
also come under his supervision. 

His previous experience has served him well on 
more than one occasion in the Foreign Service. 
In June and July of this year, when the Con- 
gressional Committee on Communist Aggression 
decided to hold its hearings in Europe, Representa- 
tive Charles Kersten of Wisconsin, its chairman, 
asked for Ed Kirchner as the Committee’s special 
assistant in its investigation of the forcible incor- 
poration of the Baltic states into the U.S.S.R., the 
suppression of religious and civil liberties in the 


After a busy day Kirchner is greeted 
by Mary as he arrives home. 


AT THE SHRINE IN THEIR HOME, THE KIRCHNERS SAY NIGHT PRAYERS TOGETH 


captive nations of Eastern Europe, and the atrocities 
committed by the Communist dictatorships. 

The investigation was delicate and difficult. Many 
refugees and escapees were afraid to testify for — 
fear of possible reprisals against relatives behind © 
the Iron Curtain—or even against themselves, in — 
places like Berlin. But Kirchner, because he enjoyed — 
their confidence, helped the Committee get accurate, — 
first-hand information from them. After the Munich — 
hearings he accompanied the nine Committee mem- 
bers to Berlin, Rome, Madrid and Geneva for fur- 
ther investigations. 

When Kirchner is out of town, or on days when 
he is working late at the consulate or engaged in 
one or another of his extra-curricular activities, his 
wife has little time on her hands. For one thing, 
her husband is in charge of all visiting VIPs; if 
the VIP brings his family with him, Louisa helps 
entertain them. The Kirchners are frequently called 
upon to fete official visitors with dinner parties 
and other social functions, and they are constantly 
extending hospitality to the destitute—often a ref- 
ugee looking for advice, for lost relatives, for a 
scholarship to the university or for help in emigrat- 
ing abroad. 

Three afternoons a week Louisa Kirchner teaches 
English at the Cardinal Faulhaber School, a new 
Catholic elementary school which she and her hus- © 
band helped start a year ago. When their son reached © 
school age, the Kirchners were unable to find any 
worthwhile Catholic school in traditionally-Catholic 
Bavaria. Accustomed to the excellent religious 
training of U.S. parochial schools, they did not 
want to send him to one of the inferior local schools 
or to the U.S. Army school. So, in cooperation 
with several like-minded German Catholic educators, 
they rented a somewhat battered barracks that 
had been a Nazi youth center and started a Catholic 
school of their own, naming it after the then Car- 


dinal of Munich. 


It won the immediate interest and approval of 
the Apostolic Nuncio, Archbishop Aloysius Muench, 
who is encouraging its development, hopeful that 
it may become the “pilot project” for a much-needed 
parochial school system for all of Germany. 

For many Americans government service abroad 
is merely an opportunity to travel to new countries 
and to work amid good living conditions. The added 
dimension Ed Kirchner and his wife bring to gov- 
ernment service—their strong and active Catholi- 
cism—makes it an opportunity not only to serve 
their country well and to represent it intelligently, 
but to concern themselves as well in the life, the 
problems and the future of the Church wherever 
they go. 
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| THE OLD TESTAMENT 








DAVID SLAYS GOLIATH 


ING DAVID 


by SISTER JEANNE D’ARC, O.P. 


-Curist is first greeted, gloriously, in the New Testament as 
_ the Son of David,.a title which indicates not only a relation- 
| ship of heredity but also a significant likeness of spirit. No 
person in the Old Testament seems as closely akin to the 
|. Gospels as David, the shepherd who was chosen by his 
Creator to become the anointed King of Israel. ““The Well- 
# Beloved” is the meaning of his name in Hebrew, and he 
bears it with extraordinary grace. | 

Wonderfully gifted, “ruddy and beautiful to behold, and 
4 ~ of a comely face,” David is from the beginning a child of 
| predilection. It is as though God wished to mold him 

- in advance with the features of His Beloved Son. Many of 
the details of David’s life seem like prefigurements, proph- 
y ecies and promises to be fulfilled. in the life of Our Savior 
some thousand years afterward. To begin with, David is a 
' shepherd, and not only a shepherd of flocks but of men, as 
_ Christ is the Good Shepherd; he is also a king, as Christ 
is the King of kings. He is a son of Jesse—Christ too springs 


@KING DAVID DANCES BEFORE THE ARK. 









































from the root of Jesse—and when God announces to Samuel 
that he wishes him to anoint one of Jesse’s sons as king of 
Israel in place of Saul, David, who was born in Bethle- 
hem, is not even presented, since he is the last and most 
insignificant. But like the lowly Child in the manger, it is 
he whom God chooses to honor. The Holy Spirit descends 
on David; he becomes the anointed shepherd of Israel. He 
conquers Goliath with the humblest of weapons, as Christ 
later conquers Satan with the wood of the Cross. David 
unites into a peaceful kingdom the two formerly inimical 
halves of the people of God, as Christ is to reconcile all 
men—from the major divisions of Jew and Gentile—into 
one people, one body. David is betrayed by one of his sons 
—Absalom—who was especially beloved and close to him. 
On Mount Olivet where Christ, too, is to know agony, David 
suffers over his own betrayal. Yet David forgives Absalom 
—-as Christ is to forgive mankind for its sins—and orders 
his generals to spare his son’s life in putting down the rebel- 
lion he has led; when he hears that Absalom has been need- 
lessly killed, David can only cry out in one of the most 
moving of all laments, “Absalom my son! Would to God 
that I might die for thee! . . .”, David’s offer is to be fulfilled 
by Christ, Who is to give His life for al] His rebellious chil- 
dren. , 

David’s is one of the great religious spirits of all time. 
From the very beginning it is apparent that he is intended 
for a role of divine significance. A shepherd boy who can 
play skillfully upon the lyre, he is first brought into the pres- 
ence of King Saul—troubled by an evil spirit sent by the 
Lord—to soothe him with music. For “to sing unto the 
Lord a new song” seems to be an essential part of David’s 
mission. It is as the composer of a number of lyric poems, 
of limpid purity and cosmic depth, with numerous allusions 
to the Messiah, that David is best known to us across the 
ages. A generous tradition once ascribed all the psalms 
to him. Although we may no longer accept this tradition 
completely, the most characteristic note of the psalmis is his, 
and David’s own are certainly among the most beautiful of 
all. 
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Our ways of addressing the Lord are still those of David, 
and after twenty centuries of Christianity the Church has no 
more beautiful songs to offer God in her unceasing praise, 
nothing loftier or more profound to feed and kindle the 
spirit of prayer in her priests, religious and contemplative 
souls, than the songs of David the Beloved, who lived a 
thousand years before Christ. 

The particular note of. David’s spirituality, early as it was 
manifested, prefigures that of the Christian saints, with his 
love, simplicity, confidence and complete abandonment to 


the will of God. As we see in his friendship with Jonathan, 
the son of Saul, he is also capable of tenderness, depth of per- - 


ception and a delicacy of feeling quite unexpected at a time 
when the accepted state of manners was crude and primi- 


tive. Immediately after his victory over Goliath, David’s 


heart is knit with the heart of Jonathan, and Jonathan loves 
him as his own soul. Such a friendship lends a glow to the 
subsequent dark days when Saul’s jealous humor begins 
to torment him and he tries to kill David. The parting of 
David and Jonathan is one of the most desolating in all 
Sacred History, but it is related with great reserve. Their 
words are pure and comforting and express their undying, 
eternal fidelity: “May the Lord be between me and thee, 
and between my seed and thy seed forever!” 

One quality of David’s soul which is even more worth 
noting is his respect for Saul as-the anointed one of Yahweh. 
Even when the aging King, melancholy, weak, rejected 
by God and thoroughly bedeviled by jealousy, seeks 
only David’s downfall, David remembers always that the 
anointment of the Lord is upon Saul and he treats him with 
heroic largeness of heart, testifying to his faith in the endur- 
ing value of the anointment. This keen perception of the 
worth of the divine anointment, which David had from the 
time of his youth, may be one of the surest signs of the provi- 
dential preparation of his soul for the great role he was to ful- 
fill in Sacred History: he was chosen to be the father of the 
Anointed One, of the Messiah, Who is heralded on earth as 
the Son of David. 

With all his fullness of heart, David is an outstanding 
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military leader. Courageous, keen of eye, able to make swift 
and sound decisions, he has the power of drawing people 
to him and of retaining their loyalty. “Behold, we are thy 
bone and thy flesh,” cried out the assembled tribes of Israel 
when they chose him king. Six hundred guerrilla-like war- 
riors (who were not even Jews at all but Gentiles) served him 
faithfully in his battles with Saul and followed him loyally 
throughout a wandering life; thirty-seven implacable body- 
guards of whose valiant loyalty he boasts during his old age 
continually risked their lives for him. He is also a provident 
ruler of his people. As the first great king of the Jews, he 
displays a political genius in achieving what must be ac- 
counted, one of the miracles of history: the unification of 
Juda and Israel (which lasted until after the death of Solo- 
mon—the fact that the union later fell asunder only shows 
how much it depended upon its exceptional leader to hold 
it together). And he introduced into Sacred History his 
capital city of Jerusalem, set aside by the designs of Provi- 
dence to be the site of our Redemption and a symbol forever 
of the Eternal Kingdom. With all the house of Israel he 
brings the Ark of the Covenant to Jerusalem, dancing before 
it, with all his might and amid joyful shouting and the sound 
of trumpets. 

For all his greatness, David remains astonishingly hu- 
man; he is never affected or proud, but is simple, direct and 
clear. But there is no doubt that he has real failings too, and 
that at times he is a sinner—which may be why we feel such 
a kinship with him. Yet he readily acknowledges his errors, 
is humble after a fall from grace, and with exemplary trust 
and confidence can deliver himself again into the hands of 
God. 

David, the good shepherd; David, king, prophet and 
priest, humble and meek, the singer of a new song unto the 
Lord; David the Beloved—is there in our poor human 
measure one who, despite his sins, more closely resembles 
Him who would someday bear this glorious name, Son 


of David? 








THE HITLER WINDOW 


Above the main altar of the Stadtpfarrkirche (City Church) in Graz, 
Austria, a new stained-glass window designed by Professor Albert 


Birkle depicts the persecution of Christ on the night before He 
died. The central figure of the Savior, seated in the courtyard of 


Pilate’s palace with a plaited ring of thorns for a crown and a reed 
for a scepter, is surrounded by Roman soldiers who belabor Him with 
sticks and knotted whips. 

It is a scene which has been reproduced countless times by 
countless Christian artists, but what causes comment about the 
Stadtpfarrkirche window is a panel, about a foot wide and three feet 
deep, just above Christ’s left shoulder. In the panel, standing by as the 
soldiers strike and mock the Redeemer, are two familiar figures—Adolph 
Hitler and Benito Mussolini, who are encouraging the mob. Professor 
Birkle felt that since the Nazi Fuehrer and the Fascist Duce did as 
much as anyone in modern times to persecute the Body of Christ, both 
of them belonged in the picture, 


The dictators’ window (above) 
is in the Stadtpfarrkirche (right). 
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On a San Francisco street Ted Infalt displays a likeness of Our Lady and hands out cards telling why Catholics honor Mary. 


NOISELESS STREET PREACHER 


For the last seven years Ted Infalt’s “preaching without the 
noise of words” has been a familiar sight on San Francisco 
streets. Utilizing posters and displays covered with shock-value 
cartoons and slogans, Infalt—the sacristan of Old St. Mary’s 
Church—covers such topics as the virtue of charity, racial and 
religious tolerance, miracles, apparitions, the sacredness of con- 
science, perfect contrition. He sets up his sidewalk displays on 
busy streetcorners throughout the city, in the lobbies of movie 
theatres, in barber and beauty shops, bus depots and hotels. An 
underground workshop in the basement of Old St. Mary’s accom- 
modates the two printing presses used for the work. 

Infalt says the first job is to prepare the soil for the seed. He 
feels that clever cartoons with legends will prod people to open 
their minds to think, and will prompt them to open their hearts 
to practice the basic virtues. Infalt does no public speaking, but 
gives explanations to interested onlookers who come to him with 
questions. Other sources of information are the pocket-size cartoon 
posters and back-number magazines which accompany the dis- 
play, and which are free for the asking. 


Ted Infalt, sacristan of Old St. Mary’s 
Church, has been street preaching for 7 years. 
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“Ted’s underground” now includes “Oklahoma Bill” 
Sease, a full-time worker; Sam Gin, a Chinese pen- 
sioner who doesn’t speak English; John Geany, a 
Korean war veteran, and several other volunteers. 
With the exception of a $350 donation from a Mr. 
Harrington, a saloonkeeper, Infalt has borne the ex- 
pense of his project out of his own pocket. Ten years 
ago, when he first began distributing Catholic litera- 
ture, he spent nearly all his annual income buying 
pamphlets. Now the Paulists donate their surplus 
pamphlets and the St. Vincent de Paul Society sup- 
plies back copies of Catholic magazines. Since the 
group now owns its own type and presses, posters can 
be printed at a negligible cost. 

Ted Infalt himself selects the material to be dis- 
tributed, first submitting it to the archdiocesan Censor 
Librorum. He tries to stress points of agreement be- 
tween Catholics and non-Catholics, and to promote 
inter-faith and interracial good will. 

For some of the larger displays a specially-equipped 
motorcycle is loaded with material, enabling the street 
preachers to set up shop in several different spots in 
the course of the same day. When no one is available 
to help, Infalt loads the motorcycle himself, moving 
along at five miles an hour with one eye on the sail- 
like contraption behind him, the other eye on the 
controls. 


Spectators at an Infalt display stop to read, think, ask questions. 


In their basement workshop Emma Liua, a recent Chinese convert, and others help Infalt print a poster on perfect contrition. 
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: . Margaret Mary Alacoque | 


THE SAINTS 


and the 


Sacred Heart 


Dice A VISION on the Feast of Saint John the 
Evangelist, Saint Gertrude, the 13th century nun who 
is one of the great mystics of the Benedictine order, 
rested her head against Our Lord’s side; she heard 
the beating of His Divine Heart, and asked Saint John 
why, if on the night of the Last Supper he had also 
felt the same delightful beatings, he had never spoken 
of them. John replied that this revelation of the Sacred 
Heart was reserved for subsequent ages when the 
world had grown old and cold and would have need 
of it to rekindle its love. The faith and warmth of the 
Middle Ages gave way to the temperate humanism 
of the Renaissance, the hatreds of the Reformation and 
the cold paralysis of Jansenism. In the three and a 
half centuries after Saint Gertrude’s death, there had 
been devotion to the Sacred Heart, but it was always 
a private affair practiced by only a few. Late in the 
17th century a French missionary, Saint Jean 


Eudes, composed an office and Mass upon the theme 
of the Sacred Heart, and his work soon spread across 
France. But it was in 1673, through a series of rev- 
elations to a humble Visitation nun, Sister Margaret 
Mary Alacoque, who probably knew little or nothing 
of earlier devotions, that Christ chose to speak to the 
world of His Sacred Heart. To her He revealed His 
desires, disclosed the wonders of His love, and ex- 
pressed His sorrow that men had not returned this love. 

Starting on the Feast of Saint John the Evangelist, 
He made a series of great revelations and many minor 
ones—possibly as many as forty all told—to the Sister 
in the convent at Paray-le-Monial, telling her to “Be- 
hold the Heart that has so loved men” and lamenting 
that “instead of gratitude I received from the greater 
part of mankind only ingratitude.” 

As in the case of many saints who have been privi- 
leged to receive unusual graces, Margaret Mary had 


The Sacred Heart, by 
André Lhote. 
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an undistinguished background and seemed the least 
likely of all candidates for the mystical experiences 
she was to undergo. The fifth of seven children of a 
rather successful French government official, she was 
born in 1647. She had only two years of formal 
schooling (illness prevented further education), and 
this handicap caused her great suffering, for she said 
later of her letters* that she would have stopped writing 
them except for the vow of obedience. “It is that when 
I write, having thrown myself on my knees like a 
disciple before his Master, I write as He dictates, 
without noticing or thinking about what I write. This 
brings me great humiliations, because I am afraid I 
say what I would rather keep hushed up and hidden 
and because I think I say over and over again the 
same thing. I am forbidden to reread the letters I write. 
For if I did, I could not refrain from tearing them up.” 

But from her uneventful childhood, when, although 
she did not understand the meaning of the terms nor 
of her act, she took a perpetual vow of virginity at 
the age of four, her whole life was dedicated to Our 
Lord, who prepared her through suffering, prayer and 
special guidance. He Himself served, she later wrote, 
as the only spiritual director she ever had. “He took 
such complete charge of my will that I had to obey 
Him in everything. I could not help it. He reprehended 
and corrected me with great severity for the slightest 
willful fault, He gave me so great a horror of sin by 
letting me see how much it displeased Him that I hid 
myself and wept after I had allowed myself to pursue 
my petty vanities.” 


i FIRST great revelation came when she was 
kneeling before the Blessed Sacrament (she would 
often spend as long as twelve hours at a time perfectly 
motionless before It, feeling as if she had no body) : 
“I felt wholly within the Divine presence, and so 
powerfully moved by it that I forgot myself and the 
place in which I was. I abandoned myself to His 
Divine Spirit and yielded myself to the power of His 
Love. He made me rest for a long time on His divine 
breast, where He discovered to me the wonders of His 
love and the inexplicable secrets of His Sacred Heart, 
which He had hitherto kept hidden from me. Now He 
opened it to me for the first time, but in a way so real, 
so sensible, that it left me no room to doubt, though 
I am always in dread of deceiving myself. This, as it 
seems to me, is what passed,” she says, quoting Him 
in a rather flowery 17th century prose style: “The 
Lord said to me, ‘My Heart is so passionately in love 
with men that It can no longer contain within Itself 
the flames of Its ardent charity. It must pour them out 
by your means, and manifest Itself to them to enrich 
them with Its precious treasures, which contain all 


the grace they need.’ He added, ‘I have chosen you as . 


an abyss of unworthiness and ignorance to accomplish 


*THE LETTERS OF MARGARET MARY ALACOQUE have just been published in a new 
and excellent translation by Clarence A. Herbst, S.J. (Henry Regnery Co., 
$5.00). 


such a design so that all may be done by Me.’” It 
was on this occasion that Christ drew her heart into 
His. Margaret Mary said the experience lasted so long 
that she did not know the time nor whether she was 
in heaven or on earth. “I remained several days 
wholly inflamed, wholly inebriated.” 

But at first she had refused the honors Our Lord 
had insisted upon bestowing on her. He wanted her to 
share His love and His sufferings as well. “I am 
looking for a victim for My Heart,” she quotes Him 
as saying, “one who is willing to offer herself as a 
holocaust for the accomplishment of My designs.” 
Margaret Mary was overcome; she, an awkward 
novice who was all thumbs, breaking the convent 
crockery, overlooking dust and cobwebs when she 
cleaned. She tried to divert Him to several holy souls 
in the convent who, she claimed, would cooperate 
faithfully with His plans. But He said: 

“I want you and no one else, and I want you to 
consent to My desire.” She protested in tears, but He 
overwhelmed her with His Divine Love, and inwardly 
she lived in His Divine Light. 

After six months of quiet happiness, Margaret Mary 
experienced the second major revelation during the 
Octave of Corpus Christi. “Once when the Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed, my soul being absorbed in 
extraordinary recollection, Jesus Christ, my sweet 
Master, presented Himself to me. He was brilliant with 
glory; His five wounds shone like five suns. Flames 
darted from all parts of His Sacred Humanity, but 
especially from His adorable breast, which resembled 
a furnace, and which, opening, displayed to me His 
loving and lovable Heart, the living source of these 
flames. He unfolded to me the inexplicable wonders 
of His pure love, and to what an excess He had 
carried it for the love of men, from whom He had 
received so much ingratitude. ‘This is,’ He said, 
‘much more painful than all I suffered in my Passion. 
If Men rendered Me some return of Love, I should 
esteem little all I have done for them, and should wish, 
if need be, to suffer it over again; but they meet My 
eager love with coldness and rebuffs. Do you at least 
console and rejoice Me by supplying as much as you 
can for their ingratitude.’ ” 


Te REVELATIONS continued, In them, Margaret 
Mary has written, Christ asked for the adoration of 
His Sacred Heart, and commanded her to receive Holy 
Communion on each First Friday in order to make 
reparation for the outrages He, in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, received during the month, “I thirst with such 
a terrible thirst to be loved by men in the Blessed 
Sacrament that this thirst consumes Me. Yet I find no 
one trying to quench it according to My desire by 
some return of My love.” Margaret Mary’s superior, 
a good natured and correctly cautious woman, feared 
that imagination and even some illusion of the devil 
entered into the revelations, and only with difficulty 
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could the practice of First Friday Communion be 
established. 

In the third major visit, Our Lord told Margaret 
Mary to cause a feast in honor of His Sacred Heart to 
be instituted. She asked, “Lord, how can I?” He told 
her to speak to the servant of God who had been sent 
expressly for this purpose. A few days later, following 
these instructions, she told everything, after some pre- 
liminary hesitation, to a Father Claud de la Colom- 
biére, the newly appointed 34-year-old superior of a 
neighboring Jesuit house. The priest, who had also 
been appointed confessor of the convent, recognized 
the action of the Holy Spirit, and on Friday, June 21, 
1675, both he and Sister Margaret Mary consecrated 
themselves to the Sacred Heart. At the priest’s re- 
quest, Margaret Mary wrote down an account of the 
revelations, which was discreetly circulated in France 
and at the same time in England, where Father de la 
Colombiére went to serve as chaplain to the Duchess 
of York. Although England was strongly Protestant, 
Father de la Colombiére publicly preached devotion 
to the Sacred Heart and enlisted the support of the 
Duchess, who some years later petitioned the Holy 
See for a feast in Its honor. Despite the anti-Catholic 
feelings of the English Puritans, Father de la Colom- 
biére apparently influenced Oliver Cromwell’s Con- 
gregationalist chaplain, Thomas Goodwin, who wrote 
a book called The Heart of Christ on Earth, which has 
remarkable affinities to the priest’s teachings. After 
Father de la Colombiére’s death in 1682 (he died 
from complications arising out of his imprisonment 
in England for suspected complicity in the Titus Oates 


plot), his journal and Sister Margaret Mary’s account | 


were published and received wide circulation. She 
spent the last years of her life in better graces in the 
convent than when she had entered, serving for two 
years as mistress of novices, and dying in her 44th 
year in 1690. (October 17th, the day of her death, is 
now celebrated as her feast day.) Her cause was in- 
troduced in 1715, but she was not canonized until 
1920. But in the meanwhile, devotion to the Sacred 
Heart spread almost immediately through France, 
Spain and the rest of Western Europe, went into 
Poland, Syria, Turkey and thence across Asia. Today 
most Catholics have a great devotion to the Sacred 
Heart as revealed through Saint Margaret Mary, and 
great numbers of people, following Our Lord’s wish, 
receive Holy Communion on the first Friday of each 
month. 

In the middle of the 19th century the feast of the 
Sacred Heart was made universal by Pius IX. In 1899, 
Pope Leo XIII, who today is more often recalled for 
his championing of social justice, consecrated all of 
mankind to the Sacred Heart, in what he called “the 
great act” of his pontificate, a clear indication of what 
—in the long view—may be the importance of the 
revelations Our Lord made through the shy and awk- 
ward Margaret Mary Alacoque. * 

—MarcakeET Mary KELLY 
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EXECUTIVES 
INDUSTRIALISTS 
BUSINESSMEN 
SALESMEN 


Here’s a wonderful idea for 
Christmas giving—one that saves 
you time and money— 


This Christmas give JUBILEE 


What more appropriate Christmas gift could there be 
than the Catholic magazine that officially ranks as 
America’s best? When you give someone a year of 
JUBILEE you give scores of fascinating articles, 
hundreds of pictures that capture the exciting, 
prayerful world of the Faith. 


To save you money— 

We've established a special businessmen’s rate 
which enables you to give JUBILEE to your em- 
ployees, your business acquaintances and your 
friends at a special low price of $3.00 ($1.00 
below the regular yearly rate) in groups of 20 
or more subscriptions. 


To save you time— 

We'll send you a handsome gift card and 
envelope for each recipient, in plenty of time 
for Christmas. Then all you have to do is address 
them and drop them in the mailbox. But don’t 
delay—solve your gift worries by filling out the 
coupon below and mailing it today. 


Businessmen’s Christmas gift rate: JUBILEE’s 
minimum quantity gift rate is 20 subscriptions for $60. 
Additional subscriptions are $3.00 each. JUBILEE sends 
you a beautifully designed Christmas gift card which 
you yourself can sign and mail to each recipient. 

To order: Have your secretary draw up your list of 
recipients, attach it to the form below and mail now. 


Subscription Dep’t JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


[] Enclosed is $. for Christmas gift 
subscriptions at your special businessmen’s rate. (Mini- 
mum order 20 subscriptions for $60. Additional sub- 
scriptions at $3 each.) Recipients’ names and addresses 
are enclosed on a separate sheet of paper. (JUBILEE 
will forward you gift cards for each recipient.) 





(Note: Be sure to enclose the names and addresses of the 
people to whom you are sending JUBILEE.) 





1 
Donor’s name 





Street 





City Zone State 
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Enlargement of Papal States stamp shows design of St. Peter’s keys. 


Vatican and Marian Year stamp exhibition 


From September 22d to November 5th in Philadelphia, to commemorate the Marian Year 
and the 25th anniversary of the Vatican Postal Administration (set up after the signing of 
the Lateran Treaty in 1929), the National Philatelic Museum will be host to one of the most 
comprehensive displays ever brought together of Vatican stamps and those stamps of many 
nations which honor the Mother of God. The display is under the patronage of Archbishop 
John F, O’Hara of Philadelphia and of Francis Cardinal Spellman of New York. The Cardi- 
nal, a longtime stamp collector who became interested in philately when he saw the relaxation 
it afforded to a priest friend in Boston, loaned his private collection to the exhibit. When he 
was in Rome last May for the canonization of Saint Pius X, His Eminence made most of the 
arrangements which have made possible this first official display of Vatican postage stamps 
ever to be held in the United States. The display itself was set up by Ernest A. Kehr, the 
New York Herald Tribune’s stamp news editor. 

The Vatican stamps on exhibition are a history-in-miniature of Catholicism, since they 
commemorate councils of the Church, the proclamation of various dogmas, the saints, the 
popes, Our Lord and the Blessed Virgin. Some of the items included (see below) were issued 
in the mid-19th century by the old Papal States, at a time when the popes ruled half of 
Italy. The vast majority, however, date from the signing of the Lateran Treaty in 1929, which 
gave territorial independence to the popes for the first time in nearly 60 years. 

On the next three pages JUBILEE shows representative stamps of every type issued by the 
Vatican since 1929, along with the Marian Year stamps so far received in this country. 








Stamps of the Papal States usually were printed in black on colored papers. The currency was 
later changed from BAJOCCHI to CENTESIMI and LIRE. 
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The Vatican postal system was restored after the Lateran Treaty 


The Vatican postal system was revived, after a 
hiatus of almost 60 years, with the signing of the 
Lateran Treaty one rainy February morning in 1929. 
In Rome’s Lateran Palace, the representatives of Pope 
Pius XI, headed by Cardinal Gasparri, and Benito 
Mussolini, leading the delegation of the King of Italy, 
put their signatures to the paper which gave the 
Papacy about a square mile of territory and an in- 
demnity for the seizure by Italy of the Papal States. 
The Popes, no longer the “prisoners of the Vatican,” 
would now have enough temporal sovereignty to 
guarantee their independence—“that much body,” as 
Pius XI put it, “required to keep the soul together.” 





At the Lateran Palace in Rome, representatives of the Pope meet 
with Benito Mussolini to sign the treaty restoring 
temporal sovereignty to the Vatican. 


The Vatican’s stamps 





First Vatican stamps show the papal insignia and Pope 
Pius XI. One stamp (right) was overprinted for postcards. 


Higher values of 1933 issue picture Pius XI and St. Peter’s square. Meanwhile six 
values of 1929 issue were surcharged (right) to conform with new postal rates. 





Saints are among subjects on set 
for 1936 Catholic Press Conference. 
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Catacombs are shown on 
Archeological Congress set. 








Lower nine values of 1933 issue show papal keys again, the 
Apostolic Palace and new Vatican Gardens. 





International Juridical Congress of 


1934 is marked with commemoratives. 





Death of Pius brings 
overprint of SEDE 
VACANTE on regular 
issue while new 





pope is being chosen Coronation of Pius 


XII is marked. 
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Stamps issued by Pius XII 
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Papal States is commemorated. Maria Goretti. 


Centenary of first stamp of 





Declaration of Dogma of the Assumption by Beatification of Pius 


Pius XII is commemorated with two stamps. 








Compassionate Christ appears on P.O.W. sets. The 
Jubilee of Pius’ rise to archepiscopacy is marked. 
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Basilica issue shows major Roman churches, also the Pope. 
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St. Clare of Assisi and St. Bernard both are honored on the 800th Jubilee of Lateran Pact is Set marks canonization 
anniversary of their deaths. Peter Lombard also receives a stamp. remembered with a set of two. of Pius X. 


Minor issues 





Semi-postals mark First special deliveries show Pope Pius XI. 1933 issue gives Trent issue (p. 50) also featured 
1933 Holy Year. an air view of Vatican City. Other values were added later. special delivery stamps. 


A Accemiracn easy 
24 San ameuce 





Issues of 1929 were overprinted (1931) with First issue had SEGNATASSE surcharged for postage due. First airmail set 
PER PACCHI for parcel post use. Regular postage due series was printed in 1945. appeared in 1938. 











POST \. 
AEREA VATICANA 








ry 


Seven new airmails Airmails of 1948 show Archangel Universal Postal Union 800th year of unified Canon Law 
came out in 1947. Raphael with Tobiasthe Younger Anniversary is marked. is commemorated; set shows St. Peter’s. 


Marian Year issues 











Vatican Marian Year issue Other Marian Year stamps have been issued by (left to right): 
honors Pope Pius IX. Ireland, Peru and the Saar. 
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BOOKS 


Faulkner’s “Good 
Friday’ Fable 


A FasBLe, by William Faulkner 

(Knopf, $4.75), is a philosophi- 
cal novel about war, peace, men and 
God, conceived on the grandest of 
scales and executed in an extraordi- 
narily grand manner, and about all 
that this reviewer can say with cer- 
tainty about it, on first reading, is 
that it does indeed contain passages 
of grandeur as well as magnificent 
descriptions of trench and air war- 
fare in France in 1918. The story 
deals with a mutiny of common 
soldiers who manage to suspend the 
fighting temporarily until the com- 
manders and statesmen, appalled at 
the idea of a great war’s coming to 
an end through the decision and 
action, or rather inaction, of its low- 
liest participants, get the machinery 
back in motion. The mutiny has been 
incited—or rather inspired, or ef- 
fected in some even subtler and more 
subterranean way—by a corporal 
and twelve privates in the uniform 
of France; one of the privates is 
named Pyotr, another betrays the 
corporal, and the corporal, after re- 
jecting an offer of freedom, is exe- 
cuted along with two thieves. Here, 
not subtly disguised at all, but pre- 


sented with a great show of open- 
ness, is a suggestion of Christ and 
the Apostles (Mary, Martha and 
Mary Magdalene are on hand, too), 
and the events, which take place in 
a single week, suggest, or recall, 
or symbolize the events of Holy Week. 

A dangerous business, and, some 
reviewers say, a blasphemous one. In 
this view, Faulkner is setting down 
a circumstantial account of the 
Second Coming, in which the world 
—not only the powerful of the 
world, but the meek and the poor 
and the hungry—again rejects, tor- 
tures, and murders the Redeemer. 
But this is perhaps not what Faulkner 
intends. Perhaps he intends not to 
present the corporal as Christ, but 
to present Christ in the corporal, as 
He is in all men, and especially, 
Faulkner seems to say, in the hum- 
ble, the simple and the peaceable 
who do not wear the braid, ride the 
limousines, pull the strings, issue 
the communiqués, or jostle through 
the histories. To repeat, after a first 
reading, this reviewer is not sure 
what Faulkner is trying to do, what 
larger meanings he wishes us to draw, 
besides the glory and the wretched- 
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YOU CAN TELL A BOOK CLUB BY ITS SELECTIONS. . . 


Selections to stimulate your mind, to help you grow spiritually and mentally, offered at 
big discounts, make the Thomas More Book Club the book club that discriminating readers are 
proud to belong to. 


You can have the most important and significant books of the year at discounts of 25 per cent to over 
35 per cent simply by joining the Thomas More Book Club. Giving you books with Catholic principles and high 
literary standards at a minimum of expense is the policy of this unique book club. We offer no “free” dividend 
books, but instead, give you direct savings on all the books of your choice. Each month you'll receive, without 
charge, our big Newsletter, describing in detail the current book selections so that you can decide whether or 
not you want them. There is no membership fee in the Thomas More Book Club. Your only obligation is to 
purchase four club selections at the special discounts, each year you are a member. 


RECENT SELECTIONS: 


THE PATH TO ROME ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
by Hilaire Belloc by Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. 
CAIN WEEPING CROSS 
by Rogier Van Aerde by Henry Longan Stuart 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND THE AMERICAN IDEA 
by Theodore Maynard 


CATHERINE OF SIENA 
by Sigrid Undset 





BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS THE MOUSE HUNTER 
by Thomas Merton by Lucile Hasley 
BORN CATHOLICS CREDO 
edited by F. J. Sheed by Martin Harrison, O. P. 


DON’T LET THIS OPPORTUNITY SLIP BY... 


Enroll now in the book club that gives you the books you want to read at the prices you want 
to pay. Fill out the application blank below, mail it to us and we'll send you your first big 
Newsletter with full descriptions of the current book selections and details of the other money 
saving offers available only to members of 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 








THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please enroll me in the Thomas More Book Club. I understand that I will receive the Thomas More Book Club 
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ness of men and their need (though 
this he sometimes expresses with the 
most profound pessimism) for God. 

If this is a puzzling book, it seems 
worth puzzling over, although the 
price thé reader must pay is a high 
one. Just as Faulkner’s ultimate vision 
is murky, his prose is, for stretches 
on end, turgid, opaque and twisted. 
There are sentences that run on for 
a page or two, employing practically 
every variety of punctuation mark 
known to man and separating subject 
and predicate by unfordable gulfs. 
Still, the prose can be, and often is, 
vivid, daring and rapid, especially 
in the scenes that re-create the battle 
zone, the soldiers and civilians caught 
in it, the headquarters, from chateau 
to underground hole, the combat, 
the hunger and the fatigue. The First 
World War was the war Faulkner 
fought in, and he remembers it so 
well that for a time he effaces the 
memory of the larger, but hardly 
ghastlier, war that has taken place 
since. 

Faulkner’s attitude toward war ap- 
pears as old-fashioned, as obsolete, 
as the war of trenches and of fragile 
airplanes that he describes. Most of 
us have fallen out of the habit of 
thinking of gallantry, individual des- 
tiny, and dedications, as most of us 
have put behind us the simple ideas 
of pacifism and the fraternity of peo- 
ples in the no-man’s-land of a hot 
or a cold war. All the same, these 
are noble ideas, and A Fable, though 
it must be called a failure for lack 
of clarity and though its religious 
message is very likely compounded 
of error, is an interesting and moving 
book.—Rosert RussELL 


eg SOME years now a revolution 

has been taking place which has 
quietly altered the reputation of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux from one of cloy- 
ing pietism to one of intense and 
thoroughly unique spirituality. What 
we have been discovering is that 
Thérése, far from being the senti- 
mental petite bourgeoise she has been 
painted, was actually a profoundly 
original, radically embattled soul 
_who fought for heaven against over- 
whelming temptations, weaknesses 
and afflictions. 
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Now, with the publication of a 
new translation of Thérése’s long 
poem Vivre D’Amour (Templegate, 
$1.25), another step has been taken 
in the reappraisal of this most mean- 
ingful saint. The translation is by 
Monsignor Ronald Knox, who calls 
it All My Life Love, and though his 
version is often curiously archaic 
and in some ways may even per- 
petuate the unfortunate view of the 
saint as sentimentalist, enough of 
the vigor and sharpness of the origi- 
nal has come through to make it a 
major improvement over previous 
translations. For those who can man- 
age French, the original poem is 
printed, and there a much richer 
poetic and spiritual experience awaits. 
For Thérése, while she was by no 
means a major poet (perhaps she 
was not really a poet at all, but an 
inspired child whose vision over- 
flowed into ready-made poetic forms), 
has made her “Little Way” one of the 
major roads to sanctity. All My Life 
Love is in a sense the best and most 
concise guide down its length. 

Part of this slim book is devoted 
to a commentary on the poem by 
Michael Day which takes the form 
of a scriptural meditation and seems 
to this reviewer to be without special 
distinction.—RIcHARD GILMAN 


W™ SEVERAL new books — The 
Western Fathers (translated and 
edited by F. R. Hoare, Sheed & Ward, 
$4.00), The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries 
in Germany (translated and edited by 
C. H. Talbot, Sheed & Ward, $3.50), 
and Saint Anthony of the Desert, by 
Henri Queffélec (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., $3.75)—a handful of ancient biog- 
raphies and one contemporary one give 
the reader a new view of the men who 
built the early Church, thrashed out its 
doctrines and then often died in their 
defense. The two Sheed & Ward books, 
both volumes from Christopher Daw- 
son’s “The Makers of Christendom” se- 
ries, are new translations of ancient 
accounts of some Western saints, among 
them Martin of Tours, Ambrose, Au- 
gustine and Boniface. The accounts, for 
the most part written by friends or 
contemporaries of the saints, share a 
universal ingenuousness and charm. Al- 
though-the various authors are often more 
interested in miraculous events (some 
of which are on the circus side) rather 


than in the obvious spirituality of their 
subjects, it is quite apparent that such 
a man as Martin of Tours, for example, 
was a mystic of the first order. Quef- 
félec’s book draws upon similar sources, 
as well as upon a multitude of later 
research, to give a more accurate pic- 
ture of an ancient Father, in this case, 
Saint Anthony, who is the inspiration 
for the monastic life. Also recommend- 
ed are two commentaries on that seem- 
ingly simple but in fact most difficult 
prayer, the Pater Noster. The Newman 
Press has just published one version 
(The Lord’s Prayer, $3.00) by Saint 
Gregory of Nyssa in the “Ancient 
Christian Writers” series; another ver- 
sion by Saint Cyprian, the martyr- 
bishop of Carthage, titled The Our 
Father, has been published by Clon- 
more and Reynolds, Ltd. (15¢). 
—CHRISTOPHER WOODHOUSE 


Two Stupies 1N Intecrity, by Ethel 
Mannin (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $4.00), 
presents in effective contrast two minor 
and all but forgotten literary figures, 
both Irish, of the 19th century. They 
are Gerald Griffin (1803-1840), author 
of the novel The Collegians (better 
known in its stage version, The Colleen 
Bawn), and the Rev. Francis Sylvester 
Mahoney, or O’Mahoney (1804-1866), 
who as “Father Prout” was a celebrated 
mid-Victorian wit and raconteur. 

Each is now remembered, if at all, 
by a poem apiece in a standard anthol- 
ogy, The Oxford Book of English Verse. 
Being preserved there, almost side by 
side, is about all they ever had in com- 
mon. Griffin was a romantic, somewhat 
given to depicting the “stage Irishman” 
in his work. He closely patterned him- 
self, while his literary career lasted, 
after genteel English models. Mahoney, 
a convinced classicist, loathed Irish 
sentiment, which he cruelly parodied in 
his hoaxes on the “originals” of Moore’s 
poems, and he had a lifelong, vitriolic 
hatred for another of Griffin’s heroes, 
that great romanticist of Irish politics, 
Daniel O’Connell. 

Griffin died young, as a Christian 
Brother; he had earlier killed off his 
literary ambition and destroyed most of 
his work remaining in manuscript. As 
Miss Mannin puts it, “that puritanism 
which spoiled and finally finished him 
as a writer” resulted in his decision to 
trade literary renown, which was his 
only after bitter and impoverished 
struggle, for “the mental and spiritual 
peace he had hitherto sought in vain.” 
Unlike Hopkins, Gerald Griffin could 
not continue to produce literary work 
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under obedience to his religious supe- 
riors; he had himself trodden out the 
spark. After a brief youthful defection, 
he returned to the whole-hearted prac- 
tice of his faith; for him, as a contem- 
porary wrote, “there was no medium 
between wordliness and the highest 
flights of grace.” 

But Francis Mahoney apparently 
persuaded himself that there is such a 
middle ground, for after a youth of fer- 
vent piety he occupied it for most of 
his life. Griffin, tall and “Byronically 
handsome,” was given to rhapsodic 
Wordsworthian verses; Mahoney, short, 
odd-looking and testy, cut his teeth on 
brilliant imitations of classic models. 
He went on to be a minor Swift in the 
witty, mock-learned pages of his Prout 
papers; in his later years he was a 
highly individualistic but valued Euro- 
pean correspondent for the London 
press. He had tried unsuccessfully to 
become a Jesuit (and his great Vic- 
torian contemporaries always spoke of 
him as one); against all advice, fo: he 
would never be crossed by anyone, he 
took Holy Orders as a secular priest. 
Miss Mannin takes honorable pains to 
show that, while for years he did not 
exercise the priestly office, he was never 
unfrocked. 

Griffin’s integrity is easy to see; 
Mahoney’s, the author says, was “that 
integrity from which sprang his loath- 
ing of and contempt for humbug, for 
careerism, and for all that was flashy 
and vulgar and insincere.” Late in life 
Mahoney was admitted to lay com- 
munion—“I ought never to have been a 
priest!” he knew at last—and he died 
movingly reconciled to the Church. 
Miss Mannin here brilliantly recalls 
two memorable literary and spiritual 
lives—Ritey HUGHES 


FaTHER McNass REapER, edited by 
Francis Edward Nugent (P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, $3.50), is an excellent 
anthology of the writings of Father 
Vincent McNabb, the Dominican street- 
preacher, retreat master and _ prolific 
writer who for 52 years, until his 
death in 1943, gave heart and an ex- 
ample of holiness to the Catholics of 
England. The plight of the poor in in- 
dustrialized England, the “back to the 
land” movement, the Reunion of the 
Church of England with Rome—all 
these causes concernéd him deeply, but 
his primary aim was the pursuit of the 
ultimate Truth—God Himself—not for 
the sake of knowing Him, but to know 
Him so as to love Him more. 
—Robsert L. REYNOoLDs 
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your own block or parish. Just released 


You Are Not Your Own by Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 

Here is a book on the Church in action. It touches the 
family, the parish, the worlds of industry and politics, the 
single life. It presents the tools of Christianity and unfolds 
the meaning of love. It gives us ideals and goals taken from 
the experiences of men and women who may be living in 


$3.25 





the Church. Just released 





The Church: A Divine Mystery by Roger Hasseveldt 

Father Hasseveldt looks at the Church from within, as a 
believer who seeks to discover all the splendors and chal- 
lenges of his faith. The reader can acquire a profound re- 
ligious conviction of the mystery of the Church, real apos- 
tolic zeal, and the firm will to participate in the mission of 





At all bookstores 


FIDES 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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selections for October 


I'LL CRY TOMORROW. . . 
by Lillian Roth 
An amazing conversion story 


$3.95 


JOAN OF ARC... . . $5.00 
by Lucien Fabre 
A vivid, unforgettable 


life of the Maid 


SHRINES TO OUR LADY 
AROUND THE WORLD. . . 
by Zsolt Aradi 
Beautifully illustrated 


$5.00 


JESUS AND HIS TIMES. . . 
by Daniel-Rops 
A new and magnificent study 


$5.00 


COMPLETE STOCK OF 
CATHOLIC BOOKS 


These and all books mailed anywhere 


THE GUILD BOOK SHOP 
117 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 

















Sell Christmas cards 
which bring Christmas 
back to Christ. 


Free samples, liberal discounts 
to organizations 


BERLINER & McGINNIS 
Nevada City, California 














HOW YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 
AS A JUBILEE AGENT 


Some of the least-sung (but most- 
appreciated) contributors to 
JUBILEE’s growth are our agents, 
who range in age from a tot who 
has just learned to read to a Texan 
who remembers the Alamo, in lo- 
cation from Tampico to the North 
Woods, and in productivity from a 
woman who sends in an average of 
10 subscriptions a week to another 
who comes through faithfully with 
one each equinox. 

An enterprising lot, they have 
done such things as 1) moved to a 
new town and immediately brought 
the entire population into the 
JUBILEE camp, 2) called us long- 
distance to rush them sample cop- 
ies for a clam-bake, 3) built a 
pamphlet rack for a church that 
lacked one and so was unable to 
carry the magazine. 

Under the microscope they make 
a fascinating cross-section: doctors, 
priests, seminarians, housewives, 
nurses, schoolboys, politicians and 
a professional wrestler. What they 
all do with the big commissions 
and bonuses they earn we can’t, 
of course, know. But we suspect 
that some of them plough their 
profits back into gift subscriptions 
for others, unable to resist their 
own sales talk. 

If you’d like to join them in 
their pleasant and profitable work, 
write immediately for the JUBILEE 
sales kit. (Please enclose the name 
of your pastor and another refer- 
ence. ) 


Write— 
Field Manager 
JUBILEE 


377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 
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Alec Guinness, as Chesterton’s 
priest, pins his judo teacher 


Father Brown in the movies 


HEN it was announced that Alec 
Guinness had been chosen to 
play the title role in a film based on 
G. K. Chesterton’s “Father Brown” 
stories, one’s expectations naturally 
ran high. Father Brown, though 
personable and gracious, was no 
balmy caricature, and Alec Guinness 
isn’t often miscast. To report, then, 
that The Detective, an English-made 
Columbia picture, is a disappointment, 
means fresh sorrow and a new push 
toward cynicism for moviegoers. 
What ails The Detective is the 
irresolution with which it faces the 
problem of being winsome and pro- 
found at the same time. Chesterton’s 
priest was no Curé d’Ars, but neither 
was he a Barry Fitzgerald; he was 
basically a shrewd, genial soul who 
drew on his knowledge of man and 
God to solve entertainingly a wide 
assortment of criminal conundrums. 
But in the film—which is a hodge- 
podge of themes and incidents from 
Chesterton’s tales, held together by 
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an over-all story line that has the 
priest pursuing the notorious crim- 
inal Flambeau all over Europe with 
the twofold aim of capturing his per- 
son and winning his soul—Father 
Brown is more eccentric than shrewd, 
more owlish than genial. And he isn’t 
very funny. 

He isn’t funny because he hasn’t 
many witty things to say, and how 
far can a perpetually quizzical ex- 
pression and a knowledge of judo 
serve the ends of purely visual humor? 
And he isn’t very profound, either, 
his success in converting his quarry 
having about it an utterly unconvinc- 
ing air. 

The degree to which the movie is 
inferior to Chesterton’s creation is 
perhaps best illustrated by a scene in 
which Father Brown unmasks a 
clerical impostor. In Chesterton’s 
version the unmasking comes about 
through Father Brown’s observation 
that it is bad theology to argue 
against reason, as the fake prelate 


has been doing; in the movie it is 
through the man’s ordering a ham 
sandwich on Friday. 


A SECOND new movie that might 
have been something special, but 
isn’t, is called The Voice of Silence. 
It's a French-Italian collaboration 
which concerns the things that hap- 
pen to a group of men on a two-day 
retreat in a Roman monastery. It has 
an excellent cast, including the Ital- 
ian Aldo Fabrizi and the Frenchman 
Jean Marais, occasionally deft and 
original camera-work and sporadic 
moments of drama. But it also suffers 
from the belief that for a conversion 
story to be a success on the screen 
it cannot afford to carry any of three 
different burdens: real and deep- 
seated motivation, sufficient time to 
develop the spiritual movement, and 
any suggestion that it is God’s grace 
which draws the sinner to Himself, 
not the person’s desire for a change. 
—RIcHARD GILMAN 
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NOW at any bookstore, the HOLY BIBLE 
you have always wanted coe (Gomi 


leather 


A new and beautiful Florentine binding, with 
text in clearest type of proven readability, 
handsomely illustrated in glorious full color. 


Imagine — a luxurious heavy leather bind- 
ing of raised Florentine tooling, designed by 
the famous liturgical artist, William Cladek 
— a binding richly embossed with gold in- 
lays, genuine goldleaf top, decorative end- 
papers PLUS full-page illustrations in rich 
color of famous Biblical scenes by the gifted 
artist Gebhard Fugel. Attractively slipcased 
for permanent protection. 


The clear type — neither bold nor distract- 
ing — is printed on opaque paper especially 
produced for Bible use. 

This Douay-Confraternity edition bears the 
Imprimiatur of Francis Cardinal Spellman. 


Never before in over a century of leadership 
in liturgical publishing has P. J. Kenedy & 
*Sons been privileged to produce at so moder- 
ate a price such a masterpiece of both the 
Sacred Word and the bookmaker’s art. 


A family possession ...A treasured gift... 
Here is the edition of the Holy Bible you will 
be proud to own — to give — an enduring 
book for an enduring faith. An edition that 
does honor to the eternal riches of the Book 
of Books. 


Anp SO EASY TO GET! No coupon to mail. You CAN see and hold this superior Bible in 
No visitation from a salesman. No “dollar-down- your hands NOW at any store where Catholic 
dollar-a-week.” No fantastic claims. No hidden books are sold — and you'll be amazed that it can 
extra costs. No waiting for delivery. be yours for only $12.00. 
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“ple at attractive Prices 


of the Holy B 


KC 107 Gold Top Edition 





Au the techniques of the 
graphic arts go into this new 
Kenedy Bible. Goldleaf top, 
bound in durable fibrated leath- 
er, with gold title on backbone 
and front, gold inlay design, full- 
color illustrations and decora- 
tive endpapers. Attractively slip- 
cased. $7.50 


Doraste and distinguished 
new Kenedy Bible without illus- 
trations. Sturdy cloth binding in 
rich black with gilt-lettering 
stamped on front cover. Pages 
edged in red. Boxed. $4.50 
128 years of Kenedy publishing 
is your seal of quality and work- 
manship. 


See your bookseller for the most beautiful 
KENEDY Bibles in more than a century of publishing 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS » NEW YORK 8 °: N.Y. 











